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THE SUPERINTENDENT—A DICTATOR LEADER, 
WHICH? 


HON. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


present trend the times lodge the hands 

the city superintendent almost supreme power strictly 
educational affairs, and separate his office from the business 
administrative the board. This scheme finds 
many advocates, particularly the larger cities. imitation, 
many small towns and cities the superintendent asks 
allowed exercise the same powers. claims the right 
appoint and dismiss teachers his own pleasure; select and 
change text-books without any interference school authorities 
and arrange courses studies seems him best. 


short,— 
His right there none dispute. 


This done under pretense removing the schools from the 
control local politicians, who use the appointing power 
further their own designs. The experiment remains 
tested whether wise intrust much absolute power into 
the hands one man. generally wise maxim, espe- 
cially democracy, distribute power and limit, not 
divide, responsibility. may well questioned whether the 
administration school matters affords exception this 
general rule. 
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the many objections this scheme, the most serious 
that tends convert the chief school officer into dictator, 
and thus lessen the interests the people the kind and char- 
acter the schools which their children attend. Just far 
the people are made feel that their wishes are not con- 
sulted, that they have nothing say, that they are utterly 
ignored choice teachers and the general conduct the 
school, just far will the schools lose the confidence and sup- 
port the people. There but one path safety for the 
friends the common school follow, and that arouse 
and keep alive the school consciences the masses, for whose 
children the schools are maintained. the past this has been 
the strong point the American school system, and are 
position to-day abandon it. 

Another objection strong the tendency disregard 
the powers the superintendent leader in’school affairs. 
makes him dictator that gives him power which 
can use tyrannically that mood. The school system 
not military system; the relation the superintendent 
his teachers not that general the army his soldiers. 
The teacher not private, whose duty obey and 
ask questions. Against this tendency the spirit those 
through whose instrumentality our school system has grown 
and matured, utters the most vigorous protest. The best way, 
nine cases out ten, rid the schools inefficient teachers, 
whom much complaint made, discharge the in- 
efficient superintendent. The superintendent must more 
than conductor, whose responsible for run- 
ning the train time, bringing time with collisions, 
and With accidents any kind. There are too many 
these conductor superintendents, whose rule action the 
time-table, for the good the school. not object giv- 
ing the superintendent the initiative the selection teachers 
but object seriously giving him the absolute power dic- 
tator, without any appeal limitation whatever. 

The proper attitude the superintendent toward his teachers 
criticise, does the most kindly way possible. 
desires impart information, does not the spirit 
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know studies with his teachers; talks over 
their troubles with them; and while they ought learn much 
from him, not above learning something from the experi- 
ence each one his corps. the same spirit the superin- 
scholar, who can gather his inspiration from the fields litera- 
ture, science, art and poetry, and who can turn inspire his 
teachers with love knowing, and taste for, the true and 
beautiful. 

The tiresome, ceaseless study strictly professional books 
pedagogy and psychology which some superintendents 
subject the teachers under their care has narrowing tendency, 
begets enthusiasm, and degenerates last into low drudgery. 
Not that pedagogy useless, nor that the teacher may not 
benefited the study psychology, but questionable 
whether the duties the schoolroom are not too exacting 
permit, the ‘part the teacher, profitable study difficult 
branches lessons which must recited school exercise 
the presence the congregated teachers the city. 
also questionable whether both school and teacher would not 
profited larger sense leisure time the part the 
teacher were spent reading along general lines teaching, 
science and literature; even healthful outdoor recreation, 
gaining thus that health body and nerve and spirit 
necessary strong, vigorous intellect. 

There would trouble maintaining the proposition 
that the teacher who has made the most extensive preparation 
for her work not always the most proficient. There such 
thing Teachers Study,” and has sphere distinctly its 
own, which every superintendent should become well versed. 
How can help this teacher better work? what 
she most deficient? What her true field labor? whatis 
she strong, what she weak?” These and similar questions 
are often left for the superintendent determine. 
true helper and counselor, his support can depended 
upon all times, then the inefficient teacher under his sym- 
pathetic leadership will often develop new resources, and 
become energetic, successful worker the schools. The 
great source inefficient teachers found the inefficient 
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superintendent, who has none the elements leadership 
his character. 

From another standpoint, the ideal school director desira- 
ble, but not sight to-day. The leadership the super- 
intendent the counsels the Board much importance. 
general thing the school director knows nothing whatever 
the arrangement building for school purposes, especially 
concerns ventilation, lighting, heating and many minor mat- 
ters which make the room attractive well those concern- 
ing its sanitation. The legitimate work the superintendent 
requires him have oversight all these particulars when- 
useless say that this work can done better agent 
hired the Board for that purpose. remains true nine 
cases out ten that the superintendent does not this work 
will remain undone. 

There one more aspect which seldom considered dis- 
cussing the duties the superintendent. The superintendent 
can make greater mistake than ignoring the financial 
conditions the city district under his supervision. What 
can afford the way improvements, appliances and 
larger salaries?” question which Boards have consider, 
and they ought find reasonable, wisely economical adviser 
the person their superintendent. superintendent who 
thus taken into the confidence the Board directors, and 
who shows appreciation the actual condition affairs 
business look them, has hold his position which 
can get other way. The usefulness the superintendent 
vastly increased when business man can look 
things from business man’s standpoint. 

other conclusion can reached any fair discussion 
this question than that the great duty the superintendent 
most our schools that leadership. strong, permanent, 
vivifying influence ought out from the 
office, reaching not alone the teachers and schools, but the en- 
tire community superintendent who considers him- 
self fellow-laborer with his teachers, and incites them his 
presence the highest possibilities action, will find his re- 
ward their hearty co-operation. 
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RELATIONS THE STATE HER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


HON. JOHN DICKINSON, EX-SECRETARY STATE BOARD EDUCATION, 
NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 


HAT are the relations which free State, like Massachu- 

setts, should hold her public schools? This subject 

has always been considered vital importance the 

government our free Commonwealth, and never more im- 
portant than the present time. 

History informs that the idea system free public 
schools originated the same minds that established for 
democratic State. From the most ancient times, the history 
the State, the people have been accustomed think that the 
free common school and compulsory education are the legitimate 
offspring those ideas that led the establishment our 
democratic form government, and that neither can exist with- 
out the other. this true, the State must hold vital rela- 
tion her public schools. 

This truth will appear consider, first, what sort 
person democratic state is, and, second, what relation her 
public educational institutions hold her existence and her 
well-being. 

free State, like our own, community persons living 
within well-defined limits territory, and acting together under 
permanent organization, controlled self-imposed rules, for 
the protection these persons the enjoyment the objects 
their natural rights, and for their development into intelli- 
gent and loyal citizens. 

the State community persons, the State and the 
people are one and the same thing; therefore, when declare 
what the State may affirm what the people may for 
themselves. 

the State which have defined governed self-im- 
posed rules the people are their own rulers. 


men living the individual condition only, holding 
social relations with one another, can neither protect themselves 
the possession the objects their rights, nor develop their 
social natures, the existence the State necessity. 
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The nation state, then, rightly organized for human 
protection and development, has its origin the nature and 
wants man. the nature and wants man require the 
existence the State for his well-being, then, like man him- 
self, must have divine origin. 

The State being the people acting together community 
under self-imposed rules, must have the right exercise 
supreme civil power. this right exercise supreme power 
found the sovereignty the State. 

The sovereignty the State includes its right exist; and 
this right must higher than other civil rights. 

There sometimes apparent conflict laws, when 
one law protects man the possession his property and 
his life, and another law compels him give one support 
the government and the other its defense. 

eminent writer has said that the law which the conflict 
laws abrogates annuls all other laws the law the 
State’s supreme necessity. That is, when the State danger 
even the property and the life individuals must offered 
its support and defense. The State, therefore, its necessity 
may interrupt and suspend the ordinary course rights their 
relations the individual. consider the nature, origin 
and purpose the State, then its right exist and exercise 
supreme civil power will once appear. With this view 
the State, anything that necessary for its well-being may 
rightfully done; especially may that rightfully done 
which necessary train every individual citizen 
mony with the constitution the State, which 
component part. 

There are three conditions necessary the formation and con- 
tinued existence free State. One intelligent people, 
who have the independent power knowing each for himself 
what human rights are; another virtuous people, who are 
ever ready render one another whatever justly due; and 
third homogeneous people, who are disposed act together 
people. The existence and prevalence intelligence and 
virtue, and common sympathy among the people, require 
wise, faithful and universal application the influences 
common education. 
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was not accident that the.colonists from the first made 
ample provision for popular education. They knew that there 
must cultivated the minds those that were organized 
into democratic State the power think for themselves, and 
the disposition exercise enlightened conscience all their 
civil relations. They knew, also, that popular education could 
secured other way than public schools organized, 
controlled and supported the State; for other way can 
instruction made common and harmony with the constitution 
the State, nor regular and universal attendance secured, nor 
ample and constant means support provided. 

common training the people free State necessary, 
that through common development they may disposed 
think alike concerning the fundamental principles which should 
form the basis civil government, and exercise that common 
sympathy which alone possible for human individuals 
become free people. 

Burke says that the idea people the idea corporation 
held together common agreement. common agreement 
the result common thinking and common sympathy. The 
necessary conditions unity thinking and feeling people 
are educational institutions,.in which the youth may trained 
together common courses study pursued accordance with 
common method. 

has already been shown that such institutions are possible 
only they are established, organized and controlled the 
State. 

For the well-being self-governed State not enough 
that the people receive some disciplinary school education they 
must receive the schools the people. 

Burke says men are not tied together papers and 
seals. They are led associate resemblances, conformi- 
ties, sympathies not the resemblances outward forms 
and circumstances, nor the conformities which result from 
natural desire imitate, nor the sympathies which spring 
from the instinctive principles action, but those influences 
which control minds made alike common development. 

Whoever has intelligent and patriotic regard for the pres- 
ervation and promotion our democratic State will once 
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admit the necessity fostering those institutions which are best 
adapted cultivate the democratic spirit. 

The establishment public schools, supported and governed 
the State, and the compulsory education all the children 
the schools, far, least, necessary intelligent, loyal 
citizenship, are made clearly necessary the State’s supreme 
necessity. 

This necessity the solid ground which founded the 
right and duty the State support public schools, directed 
its own Government. 

belief these truths controlled the framers our civil 
government their constructive acts, and, throughout 
tory the Commonwealth, has directed all our school legisla- 
tion. Our public schools are State institutions. This made 
evident reference the civil constitution Massachusetts, 
and the Public Statutes the State. 

Chap. Sec. the constitution declares, That wisdom 
and knowledge, well virtue, diffused generally among the 
body the people, being necessary for the preservation their 
rights and liberties, and these depend spreading the op- 
portunities and advantages education the various parts 
the country and among the different orders the people, shall 
the duty legislators and magistrates all future periods 
this Commonwealth cherish the interests literature and 
sciences, and all seminaries them, especially the University 
Cambridge, public schools and 
towns.” 


grammar schools the 

Article XVIII. the amendments provides, That all moneys 
raised taxation the towns and cities for the support 
common schools shall applied to, and expended in, cther 
schools than those which are conducted according law under 
the order and superintendence the authorities the town 
city which the money expended.” 

accordance with the spirit the constitution the Public 
Statutes the State have made ample provision for the estab- 
lishment free public schools, and have made the attendance 
children school age upon these schools compulsory. 
provide that the towns shall maintain sufficient number 
schools for all the children who may legally attend school 
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that these schools shall kept for specified portion 
the year, and that they shall taught teachers com- 
petent ability and good morals. 

The branches learning which are required taught are 
enumerated. The towns are under legal obligation maintain 
number schoolhouses and good order for the 
comfort and convenience the children and their teachers. 
Every town required raise not less than specified sum 
for every child between the ages five and fifteen years the 
town, and send all children between eight and fourteen years 
age into the schools for specitied number weeks every 
school year. Every town required choose some its citi- 
zens serve members the school board, which shall have 
the general charge and superintendence the schools. These 
are some the provisions which the State has made for the 
organization and control popular education. Towns and in- 
dividual citizens are required comply with these provisions 
under heavy penalty for their violation. 

The compulsory laws the Commonwealth, requiring the 
support public schools and the attendance the children 
upon their exercises, suspend the ordinary coursé rights 
the individual, with reference his exclusive use his own 
property, and his absolute control his own family. 

The justice and authority these laws will appear when 
shown that they have their origin the State’s 
cessity. Then will supreme right the State levy 
general tax for the support public instruction, and compel 
the children avail themselves its advantages. should 
not forgotten that our schools are common public schools. 
This implies that there some knowledge which all should 
know and some mental cultivation which all should receive. 
Necessary knowledge and development mental power are 
such make the individual direct himself the future acts 
his private and public life. 

the peculiar function the public school train the 
young think discover the truth for themselves, feel 
the pleasure pain which the truth adapted produce, and 
choose the best ends. With such training the learner will 


able enter upon practical life prepared for the successful 
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performance all the duties citizenship highly civilized 
and free Commonwealth. 

The fundamental idea system public common schools, 
supported and controlled the State, that common edu- 
cation, which every citizen must receive necessary prepa- 
ration for citizenship. This education must produce such states 
mind are favorable common belief those general 
principles and that particular form civil government which 
the people have pledged themselves accept and maintain. 

The province the public schools seems include those ex- 
ercises only which have tendency produce right general 
development the mind, without special reference any par- 
ticular application active power. 

Massachusetts the non-sectarian administration 
public schools has always been their most distinctive character- 
istic. The people have always believed that while religion 
matter vital concern the individual, nevertheless 
wholly voluntary and personal far the State concerned 
that every person should regulate his spiritual life according 
the dictates his own conscience, free from the controlling 
power public authority-; that all religious bodies are volun- 
tary associations families holding the same religious doctrines, 
and that the training children any particular forms reli- 
gious belief and service belongs wholly and exclusively the 


family and the church. these institutions that all strictly 


religious instruction should referred. 

The people will never submit general tax for ecclesiasti- 
cal objects, concerning which the State has right express 
any opinion and over which has right exercise any con- 
trol, but they will voluntarily support those institutions whose 
exclusive aim train their pupils become intelligent and 
loyal citizens free Commonwealth. 

While the public common school, from the nature the case, 
must exclude from its exercises those topics study and disci- 
pline which have for their objects special forms religious 
belief and religious service, should with the utmost fidelity 
communicate knowledge the moral qualities human 
conduct, and furnish occasions for acquiring facility and inclina- 
tion for the practice every virtue. 
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some children school age our Commonwealth are for 
sufficient reasons not the public schools, still the duty 
public school authorities supervise their elementary education. 
child, except for physical mental disability, can per- 
mitted grow ignorance. The length time attend- 
ance upon the means instruction provided and the nature 
the instruction are all defined the Public Statutes, and apply 
alike public schools and all substitutes for them. 

must cherish these institutions the true sources our 
civilization. 


SYMPATHY THE SCHOOLROOM. 


RAY GREENE HULING, SC.D., HEAD MASTER THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


characteristics good teacher are various. Some 
them are physical, and may lightly passed over 
here. Others have mainly with the intellect. The suc- 
cessful teacher possesses vigorous and flexible mind with 
growing insight into character. She has command 
cient store learning, not merely loosely aggregated, but 
fairly well co-ordinated, and ready for use slight notice. 
Within her range duty, also, she has developed and made 
habitual certain helpful methods presentation. She has fa- 
miliarized herself with the resources her position. She has 
the ability adapt herself new circumstances, devising new 
means new ends. These qualities may term her intel- 
lectual characteristics. 

Still other elements her usefulness will discerned 
skilled observer. She will evince interest the subject 
which she teaches, and love for the work presenting it. 
addition she will manifest unobtrusively desire promote 
the welfare the learners. These are her moral character- 
istics. 

claiming too much? Can there not good teaching, 
successful teaching, even the moral qualities just mentioned 
are lacking? For the answer must appeal our standards. 
hold with Herbert Spencer that the acquisition material 
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science the education that most worth, may incline 
the belief that success possible only the intellectual qual- 
ities are present full force. If, however, agree with Her- 
bart that moral education the most important end sought 
all instruction, must deny real success any teaching 
which simply intellectual and unmoral. think may 
assumed that most American teachers not omit moral ends 
from the aims school education, and would, therefore, con- 
sent the inclusion the moral qualifications among the qual- 
ities indispensable success teaching. 

Among these moral qualities, moreover, there hierarchy. 
few years ago distinguished professor our oldest univer- 
sity published statement that the young professors about him 
regarded their subjects far more importance than their 
students. This obviously reversal the true De- 
votion one’s subject indeed good, devotion one’s voca- 
tion even better, but best and most important all for the 
teacher devotion one’s pupils. 

This devotion the children which constitutes the basis 
sympathetic relations between teacher and pupil. some- 
times use the term love describe these relations. say 
that the children love their teacher and that teacher loves her 
and general way the word does well enough, for 
aterm many meanings. But the word sympathy seems 
more apt this connection, and for this reason. the 
home have parental love, instinct which under ordinary 
circumstances deepened and strengthened year after year. 
spontaneous its origin and unconscious its growth. 
the school, however, the relation between teacher and child, 
save exceptional cases, somewhat different. Though the 
former stands the place parent there, the feeling that 
springs not instinctive, but grows out immediate experi- 
ence motive. seldom rises the intensity the self- 
sacrifice mother-love the one hand, or, the other, 
becomes the whole-hearted devotion and complete surrender 
which are often found children. 

This relation sympathy, have said, not instinctive. 
mean that not universally instinctive, parental affection 
may said be. Some teachers, however, display from 
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their youth. They are fond children, happy their pres- 
ence, easily patient with their childishness, gladly sharing their 
joys and their trials. seem observe that this 
true most the same attitude mind only 
because repeated contact with particular children whom they 
desire appreciate, and whose interests for some reason they 
wish advance. Sympathy, mean say, quality that 
cultivable. Most teachers who possess high degree 
have attained through effort addition native tendencies. 

However acquired, sympathy teacher magnet for 
the pupils. attracts them her with force which they feel 
but cannot explain. are quick discern the lack 
it, and quick respond it, rule. They seek the 
teacher’s society, for they enjoy her presence. They are glad 
accompany her and from the school. They welcome her 
their homes, and delight entertain her. They invite her 
share their sports. They bring her their griefs and their 
special joys. mutual relation friendship thus created, 
which admirable atmosphere for both intellectual and 
moral progress. 

With respect the discipline the school, the value the 
relation sympathy becomes evident once upon considera- 
tion. Disobedience the ordinary rules school usually 
the result transitory impulse thoughtlessness. When 
sympathy prevails the room, temporary impulse will often 
checked and overborne the stronger impulse interest 
the teacher, which stronger because has the strength 
habit its side. matters school conduct 
likely give way gradually feeling responsibility, 
when the thought pleasing the teacher-friend becomes con- 
stantly recurring experience. with the whole range 
minor annoyances which nest the schoolroom. Over against 
the specific impulses, sporadic and varying their action upon 
the will, acting constant force which gathers acceleration 
repeatedly pulls upon the same will. the prevalence 
sympathetic relations the teacher finds more powerful ally for 
good order than all the checks and demerits, all the punish- 
ments and fears, which constitute the usual armory against 
This true when the object school discipline 
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simply secure and maintain school order. School order 
itself, indeed, worth maintaining. have intention 
disparaging it. Yet must recognize that degree 
There home which whispering and other 
forms communication are forbidden, moving from room 
room restricted specified times. Freedom kind entirely 
permissible elsewhere becomes hindrance, and 
demeanor school. This inevitable under school condi- 
tions, but artificial rather than natural, and its artificial 
character makes seem the child times unreasonable. 
Then that the higher sanction, sympathy with his teacher, 
‘comes the aid the lower, the rule the school, and aids 
the building habits which tend good order custom 
school. 

But sympathetic relations are avail this plane disci- 
pline, what shall say their help when the teacher con- 
sciously aiming through her management the pupils 
build moral character? And this, believe, should the 
direct and continuous aim school discipline, both its posi- 
tive and continuous aspects and what may termed its 
negative and incidental phase, the treatment cases disci- 
pline. moral training there are three sources help which 
the school possesses: the moral content the subjects studied, 
the sweep school routine with its requirements, and the per- 
sonality the teacher. shall soon consider the bearing 
sympathetic relations upon the instruction attempted. Concern- 
ing the efficiency the ordinary requirements school life, 
that the pupil shall punctual, orderly, neat, attentive, perse- 
vering and thorough all his school work; that shall 
silent occasion, obedient always, and courteous, honest and 
truthful his dealings with the whole school 
have simply observe that they are rigidly enforced every 
good school, and more rigidly poor schools than many 
careless homes. These virtues the school its very being 
impresses upon its pupils whole, and impresses the more 
effectively, have seen, the more sympathy reigns within 
its walls. 

But for all the value the moral ideas and impulses proceed- 
ing from the studies, for all the effect which school routine pro- 
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duces upon the children masse, there are lamentable lapses 
conduct the part individuals. school altogether 
without its cases which specific 
appeal must addressed specific pérsonality order 
stimulate moral activity definite kind. ought evi- 
dent that such work can prosecuted most effectively when 
the pupil alone with his teacher and strongly moved 
some special interest. Too many teachers forget this, and make 
vain attempt produce the change purpose the presence 
smaller group children. believe such con- 
ditions preclude genuine moral reformation among self-conscious 
adolescents, and doubt their among little children. 

better way isolate the offender until passion has fled 
from both pupil and teacher, and then devote mature wisdom 
analysis the moral condition the offender and the 
application remedy that shall promise permanence. This 
the opportunity ‘which every such case presents; but when 
come face face with it, how helpless often feel 

Just here where the value sympathetic relations most 
strongly appears. Suppose that you are closeted with some 
offender who now opposition your wish and your au- 
thority, but with whom for weeks, even months, you have 
been terms sympathy, your part you know the per- 
sonality the child with some particularity knowledge, and 
you appreciate the strength the temptation which led the 
offense, the previous habits the warped judgment which now 
lead resistance, and the pride which withholds confession and 
apology. Therefore your patience will longer suffering, 
your course will plainer, your tact will find resources more 
adequate for immediate use. the other hand, the offender 
from previous experience knows that you are not his natural 
enemy, but kind-hearted friend pleasant ways, who has 
shown interest him always and particular sympathy certain 
times his need. will not long harden his heart 
against correction persuasion, but will feel his anger melting 
away, the scales falling from his eyes, every intent deceive 
departing, and gracious willingness led asserting domi- 
nation over his whole being. And mutual victory won, 
through the abiding influence sympathy. 
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Turning now the distinctly intellectual work the teacher, 
shall find scarcely less value resident the presence 
sympathetic relations. 

the first place, the whole atmosphere the schoolroom 
seems take more exhilarating quality where such condi- 
tions are habitual. Virgil sings Elysium, Largior hic 
campos ether lumine vestit Purpureo.” 

teach pupils whom you know interested yourself 
and eager please you, teach with twice the freedom, and 
with earnestness that tells. once knew rough old 
pedagogue who was wont assert that all his forty years 
school had never taken cent for teaching. had re- 
ceived, sure, regular salary; but that had counted 
pay for the abuse had got. The teaching had always 
thrown in! Many would almost consent teach for 
fun,” the children say, our schoolroom were continuously 
Elysium through perfect sympathy. Certainly strain 
nerves and fatigue over the whole body would reduced 
exact proportion the ozone personal interest should per- 
meate our place work. evidently where the teacher 
feels free teach, the pupil feels corresponding freedom 
learn. cloud conflicting feeling shuts away the truth 
presented; passion distracts the attention. there any 
power inspiration the personality the instructor, has 
free course the center being the child. 

Again, sympathy for the pupil will lead desire know 
the intellectual aptitudes and deficiencies the individual, and 
lasting remembrance these when perceived. Then lines 
least resistance will open before the teacher. Difficulties 
will anticipated and robbed their power furnish obstruc- 
tion the progress thought. Lessons will adapted the 
apperceptive basis actually existent the child’s 
makes great difference whether volleys are hurled into 
wood which think possible the enemy lying, are 
aimed lines plain sight close range. 

Still again, sympathetic relations encourage the child re- 
veal himself the teacher bringing his difficulties promptly 
her. The electric thrill sympathy, current lower 
voltage than love though be, generates the X-ray which 
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enables most clearly see will the contents our pupils’ 
minds and the process their thought. 

have remarked that the quality sympathy can culti- 
vated. How shall one who desires more proceed order 
secure it? 

The first step determination that sympathetic relations 
shall established. One may well feel that they cannot be, 
she has mistaken her vocation. they can be, they must 
developed. Obviously the teacher must proceed establish 
personal relations with her pupils all occasions that naturally 
present themselves. cheery good morning first meeting 
one for the day; allusion home interests which you 
may know; about some school interest which you 
know uppermost the child’s heart; stop upon the 
street for word call the child’s home occa- 
sion; the little note the personal visit when sickness giving 
anxiety when death has entered the home; the chat with 
mother, father, big sister about the pupil, and such en- 
couraging words can truthfully said,— these are incidental 
means. Sometimes time must sacrificed and prejudices re- 
pressed. know teacher who dreads gun she does 
mouse, but found her once listening glowing description 
Maxim from great hulking fellow whom she was encour- 
aging talk her the things loves best. Sometimes 
help ask the pupils who wish write what they 
would like when they leave school, and why. 
ber distinctly how close one letter this kind brought teacher 
and pupil,—a letter which sea-captain’s daughter, just 
returned from voyage China with her father, wrote her 
purpose fit herself live among the women and children 
the East medical missionary purpose born what she 
herself had seen. But. these hints need not prolonged. 
They are only special cases the general process,— child 
winning, which every true woman needs only resolve and 
persevere, become adept. there any secret about it, 
itis that sincerely friendly, and let the fact patent. 

May add caution? When the relation 
sympathy partially wholly established, let sacredly 
preserved. single cross word you may lose 
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single cross day and who has not had them you may lose 
the sympathy your school for many days. dangerous 
business give way petulance, yield selfishness with 
our children. must what wish our children be,— 
Says Bishop Huntington: are taught and teach 
something about that never goes into language all. 
believe that often this the very highest kind teaching, most 
charged with moral power, most apt down among the 
secret springs conduct, most effectual for vital issues, for the 
very reason that spiritual its character, noiseless its 
pretensions, and constant its operations.” 

most situations —in none more than school what 
man tells for vastly more than what says.” 


THE EUROPEAN AND NON-EUROPEAN 
Or, The Relation the White the Colored Races. 


CHAPMAN, FAIRHOPE, ALA. 


civilization, now seemingly rapid progress, the 
modern world, its essential Europeanization: whether 
European colonization, conquest arms, simply the moral 
influence Europe politics, and the adoption European 
customs, methods, ideas, that circumscribed and much in- 
dented territory occupying corner the Eastern Old 
World—from purely geographical point view 
garded mere peninsula extension the great Eurasian 
continent rather than continent itself—is the land from 
which has gone forth lawgiver the rest the 
and the historic race having there its seat fast becoming, 
not practically such already, the dictator arbiter the 
destinies all others. 
Our United States, British India and Japan are respectively 
examples these three forms European ascendency abroad. 


the first, colonization, see the bulk the population 
European origin, with the African type dwelling amidst it, 
quite Europeanized his mode life, conformity therewith 
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India, the population remains Asiatic, but the strong arm 
the Saxon holds the reins political power; Japan, remain- 
ing native both population and government, behold, 
regrettable degree, indeed, the rapid and sweeping occidental- 
ization fashion attire and other respects which making 
progress, though more slowly other parts the 
tralasia, South Africa and Russian Central Asia are similar ex- 
amples the irresistible advance European empire. 

conquest universal and many-sided method and 
result unexampled the eras the human family preceding 
that Columbus and Prince Henry the Navigator. That 
condition pre-requisite the higher elevation mankind 
generally, resulting the universal diffusion knowledge, 
civil and religious liberty, the principles humanitarianism, 
and material comforts and benefits, now multiplied, would 
seem admit question; notwithstanding that has, like 
lesser conquests, been its course attended with appalling 
sum cruelty, injustice and the manifestation the worst ele- 
ments depraved human nature, the contemplation which 
heart-sickening even view the ultimate benefits thereby 
secured. 

The key this world-wide ascendency the one race over 
all others lies, first, the character the second, 
its vantage ground material scientific and, third, 
the fecundity which has developed along with its civili- 
zation. The white man Europe (for the white Oriental seems 
quite another order,—more akin mental genius the dark- 
skinned types) has, race, evinced great superiority over all 
others intellectual development and moral force. His pos- 
session vastly more effective arms and military tactics has 
been very important giving him from the start that. over- 
whelming advantage his encounters with the aborigines 
America and the savage, half-civilized peoples Africa 
and Asia, which modern history records, but not its only ex- 
for, although these latter have since learned the use, 
and largely employ against him the weapons his own devis- 
ing, still continues prevail over them, superior energy and 
finesse the part European soldiery making more than 
match, and usually irresistible, when opposed African 
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Asiatic army, even though the latter provided with the most 
improved type European arms. 

These well-known facts are, doubtless, contributory they 
not the primary cause that characteristic overweening hau- 
teur and contempt generally exhibited the white race to- 
ward all darker-skinned types which are practically regarded 
the former distinctly inferior creation, well natural- 
born subjects and estimate, indeed, which 
some the latter are found more less acquiesce, and 
look upon the former with counter estimate exaltation. 
The simple natives America, first sight white men, took 
them for gods celestial visitants,—styled them children 
the the equally simple African savages to-day 
look upon the white man with awe being. 
Other non-European peoples, such the Japanese, themselves 
somewhat too far advanced intellectually for such extreme and 
superstitious reverence, still practically admit the superiority 
our race following guide and pattern. Thus would 
appear our European stock, more particularly the haughty 
Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic branch, pretty well its 
self-differentiation from the races, different 
order creation. 

But view some equally patent facts, choose re- 
gard them, this, our race attitude, revealed with little genu- 
ine support any other form exaggerated egoism, with 
that the white man, race, has evinced general superiority 
all others the matter intellectual ability and force 
character, this, shall forced admit, not true many 
individual cases. Instances the reverse this, wherein the 
white compares very unfavorably with the black brown man 


‘in the qualities mentioned, are frequent enough occasion com- 


ment, and have more influence upon our opinions the 
matter were disposed allow them impartial weight. 
the centers our civilization, the midst our progressive 


western communities, despite the general diffusion knowl- 
edge, there much ignorance, imbecility and actual barbar- 
ism, its subjects being multitudinous cases undoubted 
European blood any admixture with 
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African, Mongolian other non-Aryan strain. the other 
hand, instances are not few colored (using this term 
convenient designation for all individuals not unmixed Euro- 
pean blood) men, and women also, energy, intellect and 
culture who have raised themselves these qualities, 
often face much heavier odds than their Caucasian com- 
peers—to positions eminence high over the heads the 


masses either race. some these the mingled tide” 


Europe and Africa, flows the veins; others, 
far ascertainable, European blood has lent its presence 
imparting these the qualities which would fain arrogate 
itself exclusively, but which, nevertheless, they have de- 
veloped. hardly expected that such men should 
impressed like their unsophisticated primitive forebears and con- 
with the supernatural superiority even the many igno- 
rant, uncultured, debased representatives the Caucasian 
race with whose heterogeneous elements individuality— 
good, bad and indifferent, high, low, noble and ignoble— 
they live daily contact, and are fully competent estimate, 
and that they should not bitterly feel the injustice the sweep- 
ing discrimination which, account their race, condemns 
them, despite their abilities and talents, social position rela- 
tively lower than their undoubted inferiors that more favored 
branch the great human family. 

far from true that all white men share the pre-eminent 
intellectuality their race; doubtful, indeed, majority 
do. That there are larger proportion individuals su- 
perior intellectual ability European than non-European stock 
all that can successfully affirmed; and that the large mass 
the type assume themselves character and qualities found 
only the leaders European progress, and bask bor- 
rowed glory therefrom, only unprejudiced statement the 
case. 

Without going into other details which might adduced 
here, find the history our stock and its expansion 
throughout the earth the same essential elements barbarism 
held characteristic the red Indian, the black African 
and Solomon Islander, the tawny Malay and Arab, the 
white but non-Aryan Turk. The medieval European presents 
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nothing his character substantially better than does the Tartar 
the semi-civilized Ethiopian. His is, equally with theirs, 
record violence, cruelty, ignorance, superstition, bigotry, with 
scarce gleam the intellectual light humanitarian principle 
which his descendant to-day boasts himself. The simple 
aborigines the West Indies and South America were soon 
undeceived regard the celestial” character those fair- 
visaged strangers whom they called the sun,” but 
whose atrocities committed upon these helpless, hapless, confid- 
ing children nature showed them far more akin the powers 
darkness and the dwellers the regions below. 

And even the present century, wherein European 


stands for amenities war and the treatment pris- 


oners, for the abolition torture and slavery, respect for the 
religion and customs conquered peoples, and for much more 
which alone gives our race right other than might over- 
spread the earth has done and bend the nations its will, 
still show our kinship spirit the barbarous races over 
which prevail many instances inconsistent with our gen- 
eral profession superiority. Take our individual white man 
out his own country, thus away from the restraining influences 
civilization which there determines shapes his ordinary 
conduct, and too often will the old savage nature him—an- 
cestral legacy ruthless Goth and plundering viking—reassert 
itself. The history the Dutch South Africa, the Ger- 
mans the Cameroons, the suppression the sepoy insur- 
rection the British, will serve illustrate and confirm this 
observation. And even settled white communities, like those 
our Southern States, wherein Anglo-Saxon population 
finds itself dwelling amid the environment warm climate 
and the immediate presence race humbler origin, 
see, over and over again, the tendency the proud heir 
centuries the highest civilization and enlightenment revert 
almost medieval oriental barbarism its acts chastise- 
ment upon the Afro-American offender. When one the least 
favored representatives the latter race,—some ignorant, half- 


brute negro, removed but two three generations, maybe, 
from original African savagery, and denied during the slavery 
epoch all opportunities for rising higher moral and intel- 
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lectual plane—when such well-nigh irresponsible creature, 
overcome the untamed impulses his preponderating animal 
nature, commits revolting crime, his victim being the supe- 
rior race, what the representatives the latter usually, 
almost uniformly, Try the culprit according the spirit 
and forms modern civil law? Afford him the same opportunity 
for legal defense and protection which the worst white crimi- 
nals are held entitled? Punish with just punishment, 
proportionate the gravity his crime? No! with the pre- 
text making the punishment fit the crime,” our representa- 
tives the enlightened Anglo-Saxon throwing law and 
humanity alike aside, proceed emulate the red aborigine 
the Spanish Inquisition deeds fiendish cruelty; show 
the world how well able still are match the atrocities 
the semi-barbarian upon which look back with such contempt. 
But the white man thereby proves his essential 
ship savagery—with the latter. 

Let one other point serve knock away the last support, 
the Caucasian’s assumption that belongs superior 
creation. His generally expressed pride and contempt 
regards what considers the inferior races, holds him 
check with regard any opportunity may find among these 
for the gratification his own active animal nature. The race 
pride the Teutonic stock has been claimed instinct 
implanted nature prevent the mixing and debasing 
its blood with that less intellectual types. But has actually 
this No! simply works proscribe lawful union 
between the white and colored opposite sexes, but bar 
concubinage and illegitimacy which flourish unhindered 
thereby, and are passed over matter course. The 
fair-skinned Aryan the proudest type has all ages 
history mingled his blood with the African, Mongol, etc., 
wherever among these found convenient objects for his lust, 
and large proportion the colored races the world to-day 
are this mixed origin, and can claim white ancestry upon one 
side both their family line. 

No, despite the superior intellectual and moral force his 
race, the white man separate superior order creation, 
removed beyond kinship with other human types. is, the 
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most, but older, wiser, more capable brother his African, 
Asiatic, South Sea Island co-dweller upon the surface this 
planet; and, such, may well have been intended, the 
providential scheme, guide and uplifter these the 
higher level which himself has attained part only. 
may use the comparison family party ascending steep 
acclivity, the stronger going ahead and then reaching back 
helping hand the weaker ones behind. But the leader does 
well look his own footing also, bearing mind, from fre- 
quent experience, that himself liable slips 
Thus the great human family party, their toilsome, often 
frustrated, ascent from the low-lying levels brutishness and 
barbarism toward their goal upon the lofty eminences 
fect human development, show inequality their ability 
accomplish the journey; and may well that the sturdier, 
more adult white brother has got somewhat advance the 
rest. But bird whose power Hight carries him 
summits unattainable his companions and takes him out 
their sphere interest. is, for all his greater progress, but 
toiling climber like the others,—one the original family 
party; and such his duty the rest one helpfulness, 
and not that being lifted out all relations and obligations 
these not his kind. 

Let hope that the further progress our stock may 
length divest ourselves the last shred that race pride and 
prejudice which have measurably hindered our real usefulness 
the general co-operative scheme nature, part our own 
complete evolution, pride our special achievements tem- 
pered with humility consideration our shortcomings and 
the appreciation ability other races, and the qualities 
which unite well those which differentiate one and an- 
other; and that thus, with clear, unbiased concept our 
special mission, our European stock may the agent and 
means more unqualified blessings the rest mankind than 
can yet truthfully claim be. 
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EDUCATIONAL ART TRAINING. 


MIRA BURR EDSON, NEW YORK CITY. 


exhibition paintings two men discussing the rela- 

tive values art and literature were heard say: 

after all, necessity; bears real influence 

Such misapprehension the ends art is, fortunately, 
becoming less common every year. result our own 
wrong way seeing, fostered our two kinds art schools, 
—those for the cultivation the arts,” ignoring any ap- 
plication practical ends, and those merely Industrial,” where 
technical necessities are dwelt upon, and art, se, sec- 
ondary matter, and receives little attention. The two kinds 
schools, with avowedly different aims, effect divorce between 
the ideal and the practical which both lose power. To- 
day, however, the signs point better things. The public 
awakening interest decorative art, and the results 
this interest appear better designs and more artistic products 
the market. That the matter rightly grasped last 
shown, too, the desire that art taught the schools, and 
this not old, the way superficial accomplishment, 
but useful, necessary branch public instruction. Many 
are the plans and systems now being put practice, each work- 
ing its own way toward its own end, such ideas surviving, 
let hope, shall contribute toward ideal system the 
future. 

judging any system operation, forming plan 
for better, the aims general education should kept 
clearly mind. What then are the aims general education? 
How can training art further them, and what kind should 
this training be? 


The object general education, public instruction espe- 
cially, amoral one. would before all else form character, 
—produce good and intelligent citizens. accomplish this 
must train the will act along right lines, and the intelligence, 
that may guide with reason and justice. Every normal and 
essential faculty the mind should receive due attention, and 
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whatever works for true culture should considered, that each 
pupil may become, far possible, thinking, self-acting, 
self-regulating personality. training the imagination, and 
cultivating appreciation beauty, some knowledge art 
due him. Culture art, the study beauty, mainly 
study relations. Its scope far-reaching, and its field 
almost unlimited. not question luxury, nor ex- 
pensive details, but taste. establishes harmonious relations. 

With great deal that now included the study art, 
general education has nothing do. Much the training 
that right and necessary for the artist practical value 
the average citizen. Whatever this nature should 
left the art schools and studios, where, later, the technicalities 
may learned, and the development art ideals carried for- 
ward with more facility, because understanding already 
gained fundamental and primary truths. The best educa- 
tional training along the lines decorative art, and should 
deal with the principles design. Drawing and coloring ob- 
jects not enough; this may teach the observation artistic 
facts, and perhaps little toward the cultivation taste, 
but the correlation these facts, the training the imagi- 
nation, the development artistic personality, are left quite out 
sight. 

The aims art-education should three-fold: estab- 
lish ideals beauty some familiarity with good examples 
past and present; train manual dexterity means 
self-expression and make clear that beauty not the result 
chance, but rests upon principles absolute any the 
laws being. 

Some suggestions are given below for course training 
art, the material for which drawn from observation and prac- 
tical experience. only outline, and elastic enough 
fit varying needs, and give scope the individual genius 
the teacher, which must always important factor. 
aims follow the development the child’s mind suit- 
able exercises, unfolding gradually the larger view, illus- 
trating the successive steps practical examples from which 


the pupil may draw the moral for himself, speak, rather 
than allowing the method too apparent. Above all, 
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planning course school work, mechanical methods must 
avoided,—so easy for any system fall into, deadening 
their effect. The course given arranged five progressive 
steps, which may cover one more years, according con- 
ditions. 

The first step would lead the child observe carefully and 
justly the world outside himself. Leaves, grasses, other 
forms may presented, and after few remarks the form 
color each, let the child try represent them. After his first 
attempt, made chiefly from his own conception, let him add 
more beauty from suggestions drawn from the model. Other 
exercises may consist symmetrical arrangements two, 
three four leaves, they may placed rows form 
borders, thus giving some notion design. Picture-making 
should occasionally introduced also. 

Secondly, the child now out the kindergarten beginning 
feel his own but without code action; animal 
spirits dominate needs drill teach him that all true liberty 
must rest the observance fundamental laws. the class, 
how order produces beauty; makes symmetrical arrange- 
ments his own, and places units, either flowers simple 
geometrical forms, upon given structures. The varied results 
will show the variety found within given limitations. The 
child learns handle his tools and work more accurately. 

Thirdly, attention directed detail; structure alone not 
enough. The repetition unit more interesting when the 
have individual interest and variety; show how truth 
part may suggest the whole, and learn practice the beauty 
found placement and balance parts within given 
limits. 

Fourthly, freedom expression should encouraged: find 
the harmonious balance between structure and detail; learn 
something the possibilities black and white (or any two 
tones), and find original examples artistic principles. 

Fifthly, design should applied practical ends, and 
little technical necessities taught, and special attention may 
given color; originality and expression personal taste 
should encouraged. 
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sum up: the lead from self beauties the 
world without; from personalities generalities; from detail 
mass. The later steps lead from generalities detail, 
completeness, individuality. 

Such scheme, could adequately carried out, should 
give the pupil insight into the ideals and aims art, and 
should enable him perceive its relation daily life. 
should see that the scope extends from the ideal 
the practical without break jar; that harmonious relations 
may established that the mind open, beauty 
may seen every hand, and that himself may bring 
bear, his own way, upon his own life. 

With such training anyone who has aptitude for career 
art may saved some mistakes, and with wider outlook pur- 
sue his course when school over; while many who now rush 
blindly into so-called art training, with little idea its meaning 
what can for them, might spared this waste time 
and energy for some real accomplishment, and all might led 
regard art precious heritage the race, which each 
may share, regarding not craft alone, not luxury for 
the ultra-cultured, not mysterious realm lying outside the 
round life, but real, necessary feature life itself, 
—embellishing, enriching, beautifying. 


THE TEACHER. 


W. SCOTT, A.M , SECRETARY OF THE NEW ENGLAND EDUCATION LEAGUE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


God mouldeth some for schoolmaster’s Fuller. 

The teacher’s profession fountain youth.—James 
Angell. 

What better, what greater service can to-day render 
the Republic than instruct and train the 

The teacher the future must have comprehensive idea 
the condition modern thought all departments, and the 
power and learning master that which assumes 
teach.— Anderson. 

Much value the knowledge the principles which un- 
derlie the art teaching, set far higher value the thor- 
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ough mastery the subjects taught. And say that 
the first duty teacher, and one which demands special 
emphasis this time, the duty Tetlow. 

The true teacher one who both knows and grows.— Ver 
mont School Committee. 


estimation which the teacher youth held 
test the enlightenment country. There confes- 
sedly higher work than the right training the young. 
order such work successfully natural qualifications need 
wisely cultivated. The spirit, may use vague 
word, which teacher brings his work matter the first 
importance. While this true all great pursuits life, 
has nowhere finer illustration than the schools the people 
which stand intermediate relation between the home and 
later life. The right attitude the teacher pupil and in- 
struction wins and holds the confidence the youth. Some 
teachers make knowledge attractive and desirable, because they 
possess addition thereto that higher wisdom character 
which contributes tranquil and strong life, and thus makes 
everything valuable. What call the atmosphere school 
formed many influences flowing from home, pupils and 
community, but chief element its creation the teacher. 
The larger part New England public school teachers 
composed women. Recent figures are follows 


COMPARISON NUMBER AND SALARIES MALE AND FEMALE 


25.52 48.17 39-81 


The excess female teachers thought many defect 
the teaching force the schools. None dispute the value 
and necessity woman’s work education, but the part as- 


34th Vermont School Report, State Superintendent Mason Stone, October, 1896. 
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signed her seems disproportionate. Here considerations 
economy may have exercised more influence than conducive 
the best interests education. Whether woman’s service 
teacher should cheaper than that man variously re- 
garded, but question fact the average salary the 
female teacher much less than that the male teacher, 
appears from the above table. 

The element cost has evidently contributed the dispar- 
ity the number male and female larger num- 
ber male teachers would, probably, strengthen the efficiency 
public education. Let the selection teacher, and discrimi- 
nation sex, determined the character and needs 
the school, rather than false idea economy. ad- 
minister school resources with care and wisdom public duty 
but evident that cheaply conducted school frequently 
waste rather than economy resources. 

The tenure teacher’s office brief and insecure many 
New England schools. This especially true the smaller 
places where the salary meager, and the conditions unfavor- 
able good schools. School officials such places frequently 
lack intelligence and proper conception their The in- 
terests childhood, and the public, are, result, sacri- 
ficed, and the common school fails its high 
stronger communities and cities better condition generally 
prevails, and many public school teachers have had long and 
honorable careers their profession the larger towns New 
England. The proper selection and adequate moral and pecun- 
iary support teachers, especially the numerous small com- 
munities, would lead more continuous and progressive school 
work. The damage done schools frequent breaks and 
changes teachers great that more comprehensive plan 
management seems necessary lift the numerous small 
schools out present petty conditions. extension town 
and state authority has brought about improvements some 
localities, and will probably prove wise general plan. 

The training teachers has held prominent place the 
thought the educational leaders New England. result 
considerable number normal schools have been founded and 
maintained public expense for the purpose preparing teachers 
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for public school work. The state normal schools New Eng- 
land are follows 


Normal 
Number, Teachers. 


The pupils the normal schools are almost all female. 
Recent reports show ninety-three per cent female pupils for 
Massachusetts, ninety-nine per cent for Connecticut, and almost 
one hundred per cent for New Hampshire. 

These schools are worthy high praise. give much 
attention the theory and practice teaching. Their graduates 
generally reflect honor normal institutions. 

The plan New England educators which led the founda- 
tion these schools has yielded good aimed secure 
special professional training for the teacher which 
furnished elsewhere. The criticism sometimes passed the 
normal school and college that the graduate one knows how 
teach, but has nothing teach; the other knows something, 
but cannot There grain justice this criticism. 
appears, however, that both cases the difficulty rests not 
wholly with normal school and college; part the responsi- 
bility must borne the educational public. There are short 
cuts professional life clerical, legal, medical 
professions. knock for admission the normal 
school, other professional schools, with scant preparation. 
The true remedy lies higher general standard for the teach- 
ing and other professions, and such demand evidently growing. 

also regretted some friends education that the loca- 
tions some normal schools are far removed from centers 
education. closer connection location would probably tend 
the good both normal school and college. Greater harmony 
spirit might thus secured, and each institution might bring 
the other its peculiar advantages. Such result would 


*Two normal schools recently established Lowell and Hyannis, Mass., are not here 
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beneficial prospective teachers and educational interests. 
seems obvious students New England public education 
that the college should stand closer relationship normal and 
other professional schools. Such improved relation possible, 
and would conducive the prosperity and usefulness all 
schools and the educational welfare New England. 

While the New England colleges and universities have 
formal connection with public education, they send forth large 
number whose lives are devoted teaching the public schools. 
These higher institutions have been defective provisions for 
the training teachers. Until recently all have failed give 
due place the scientific and historical treatment education 
one the great subjects liberal training and opportunities 
for specific pedagogical study. Some institutions have not yet 
remedied this these higher institutions that many 
important public school positions look for trained men and women. 
The higher educational officials who serve state, county,* 
town, city superintendents education, principals, heads 
departments and the like, require the discipline liberal studies 
basis for professional training and success. The public 
schools cannot conducted without the service able and 
properly trained instructors. Public education the magnitude 
its work furnishes one the highest and most useful spheres 
action for talent, energy and character. recent years 
college and university are turning their attention these interests. 
Pedagogical and kindred studies are given more prominence 
than closer connection with teachers and practical 
school work cultivated. The new departures Harvard, 
Brown and Yale Universities, and other New England institu- 
tions, pedagogical work must prove advantageous future 
teachers, and increase the number instructors who combine 
learning with teaching power. 

The qualifications for successful teaching have been frequently 
discussed. Among them the power awaken the pupil’s 
interest study. Some have the faculty inspiring others 
with love learning. kindle enthusiasm susceptible 


minds, and move the dullest new and unusual effort. These 


*The New England States, unlike the other American States, have yet made little use the 
county public education. 
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high qualities mind and character appear both eminent 
and humble spheres, and characterize those who have genius 
for the vocation teaching. 

The faculty communicating knowledge simple and 
natural way characterizes the best teaching. involves in- 
sight into the laws mental receptivity and the logical arrange- 
ment thought. The learner’s path thus cleared from need- 
less difficulties. While the impartation knowledge always 
requires appropriate effort, meets, when rightly conducted, 
the mental instincts the learner, and contributes good men- 
tal habits. Here the teacher’s art akin other great arts, 
poet, orator, artist, who have with the expression and 
communication ideas. 

How far the possession exceptional learning contributes 
the teacher’s work, has been the subject interesting debate, 
revived from time John Seeley writes univer- 
sity work way that suggestive for all schools and teach- 
ers. says examinations and learning 

the greatest misfortune university that suc- 
cess examination should held the teaching class 
general the principal object study. 

The truth that university which there are large and 
all-influential examinations like country invaded the 
Sphinx. answer the monster’s conundrums becomes the 
one absorbing occupation. All other pursuits are suspended, 
everything less urgent seems unimportant and fantastic; the 
learner ridicules the love knowledge, and the teacher with 
more less shame gradually acquiesces. 


Continuing, refers false attitude learning re- 
search affecting university life. influences measure 
multitude teachers and schools 


Those who propose sacrifice learning for what they con- 
sider the good the students, not seem distinctly 
conceive the magnitude the sacrifice they propose. They 
propose sacrifice the intellectual rank and character the 
country, which left chance when the universities renounce 
learning. Private thinkers and amateur writers may acci- 
dent rise supply our credit, just as, should disband our 


Liberal Education, John Seeley, M.A., and others. Edited Rev. 
London, 1867. 
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army, volunteers might succeed defending the coasts. But 
how much all lose, nay, how much have already lost, 
our strange system, may judged any one who con- 
sider what has been done university professors the coun- 
tries where the professional system pursued. take the 
single department philosophy, not evident that, the 
English system had been followed the Scotch universities, 
there would have been Scotch school philosophy? And 
has not the German school sprung entirely from the 
Were not Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and ‘Hegel, without excep- 
tion, university professors? That barrenness ideas, that con- 
tempt for principles, that Philistinism which hardly dare 
deny English characteristic now, was not always so. 
the seventeenth century, the author Argenis” considered 
the principal fault English people their reckless hardi- 
hood speculation, their love erything new and untried. 
the eighteenth century, Montesquieu calls the philosophic 
nation; and the same date, Holberg, the Dane, describes 
England the land heroes and philosophers. not, 
then, the English character which averse thought; are 
not naturally the plain, practical people that sometimes 
boast, and sometimes blush, be. the present century 
have fallen somewhat behind, and instead overrunning 
the continent with our ideas, the days Locke, Newton 
and Bentley, have suffered our own island the invasion 
French and German philosophies, assuredly from in- 
herent weakness. must seek for other causes, and among 
them shall find this, that the warfare thought have 
hoped resist regular troops with volunteers. 


The truth seems that the teacher can never cease 
without losing something teaching power. His 
own intellectual life must progressive. sincere exam- 
ple provokes and incites learning. who would make 
the path knowledge bright and shining way must, like the 
wise virgin, carry oil the vessel with his lamp. 

The value great teacher country often celebrated 
grateful pupils. The fidelity and excellence the service 
teachers the common schools have done much for the 
making New England. The dignity and worth teaching 
are not likely overestimated. The teacher holds high 
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place among the forces which mold and move society. 
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THE TEACHER PROLETARIAN? 


MRS. WM. D. CABELL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


HIS question the keynote discussion recently con- 

ducted with some warmth two eminent French writers, 
Francisque Sarcey and Henry While 
should wholly irrelevant the dignified and highly esteemed 
teachers the United States, yet interesting from the light 
throws upon the condition the profession France, and 
upon point view (hardly appreciated us) bearing 
upon the great problem human happiness. 

Between the two distinguished disputants there differ- 
ence opinion the actual rate compensation enjoyed 
the body French teachers, whom, their more for- 
tunate brothers and sisters this side the Atlantic, con- 
fided the greatest all education the 
young. Statistics establish this point. rates appear 
range from salary eight hundred francs to, rare cases, 
two thousand francs per year for teachers, and three 
thousand francs and even five thousand francs for professors 
colleges and lyceums. other words, learned doctor 
letters, professor French lyceum, may hope attain the 
noble salary one thousand dollars year. 

The point upon which the discussion turns whether the 
members profession salaried are are not in- 
cluded the ranks those whose condition borders upon des- 
who are properly objects such public compassion 
should lead reforms their behalf. 

proper note this connection that France pro- 
vision made for the old age teachers who, the end 
their long years service, are forced retire without having 
accumulated the means livelihood; very likely condition, 
would seem us, upon the scale compensation quoted. 

The first note this discussion was sounded Henry 
Bérenger article published the Revue des Revues, 
which states that the real proletarians France, this 
period, are not only the classes usually designated,—the 
paupers and the day laborers working for the pittance essential 
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day day bare existence—but the Intellectuals,” the 
educated classes, the professionals, who, despite because 
their education, are unable adequately support themselves. 

these classes includes physicians, lawyers, engineers, 
government employees and teachers. account the 
last named profession that the war words waxed warm. 

Francisque Sarcey, the Annales Lit- 
takes the position that the terms employed 
Bérenger are unfortunate, that they seem humiliate the 
noble army teachers including them, any ground, 
class far beneath them. disputes the correctness, not 
the premises, course, but the conclusions, claiming that 
only dissatisfaction with existing circumstances and undue 
longings for impossible unlikely advancement could degrade 
the teacher into the proletarian. declares happiness 
consists only frankly accepting existing circumstances, and 
concludes quoting the wise and witty observation Mentor 
Telemachus, only happy who believes himself 
so.” 

The reply Henry dated Paris, February 
28th, deserves printed length, but the exigencies 
space permit only few extracts. 


FRANCISQUE SARCEY: 

Dear and Honored became aware, through your 
able article the Hebdomadaire, that you were greatly 
lectual Proletarians France,” and probably through your 
courtesy that this work has had the honor reproduced and 
lectual Proletarians” that one hundred and fifty thousand 
teachers, more than one hundred thousand were paid between 
one thousand and fifteen hundred francs (between two hundred 
and three hundred dollars) that say, were condition 
akin penury. 

wrote this with grief, because dearly love the teachers, 
because honor their conscientious labor, because recognize 
their disinterested devotion, and desire for them material ex- 
istence worthy their intellectual and moral efforts. After 
having formerly, the Bleue and the Paris, 
displayed the gratuitous action the teachers the instruction 
adults, expected not misunderstood depicting their 
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1899. THE TEACHER PROLETARIAN? 
actual penury. hoped, the contrary, assistance 
them publicly exposing the lack justice system that 
transforms national educators into proletarians instruction. 
But when read the from published you 
your the 2oth February, believed myself 
error, and feared that had unintentionally wounded 
friends engaged primary instruction. 

What says your first correspondent? That happy house- 
hold can maintained the provinces eighteen hundred 
francs (three hundred and sixty dollars) year.” Granted; 
but there must children; the wife must good house- 
keeper (that say, once cook, laundress, milliner, man- 
tuamaker, etc.), and must never out. short, life must 
confined the strictly necessary. desire nothing more 
the secret happiness proposed for that modest functionary, 
the teacher. 

was going reply you, dear sir, that eighteen hun- 
dred francs not average figure for teachers; that four 
fifths, that say one hundred and twenty thoysand them, 
earn between eight hundred and fifteen hundred francs; and 
that, consequently, the very admissions your correspond- 
ent, these one hundred and twenty thousand teachers, not hav- 
ing attained the admirable limit eighteen hundred francs, are 
very near being proletarians. was going tell you 
many other things when, the February 27th, 
read the brave and accurate letter your second correspond- 
ent, which hesitate add anything, with your admission 
that you had received many others like it. must thank you 
for publishing that 

repeat: Whoever cannot support himself and his family 

upon the earnings his profession proletarian. insist 
upon that. Now, with fifteen hundred francs (three 
hundred dollars) teacher, who has almost always some family 
demands,—old parents, sisters, wife, children, some 
expenses dress and living—cannot support himself. 
must find some additional means eke out his daily 
bread. 

now, dear sir, wish consider your own declara- 
tions. You have written very prettily, profoundly, 
follows: What makes the intellectual proletarian not the 
modesty his salary; the feeling has the dispropor- 
tion between this salary and the hopes has long 
most painful feeling. The great and perhaps only con- 
And you add: Brothers, must live; and live love, 
desire. The essential know how limit our desires 
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and conform them our means.” Beautiful words, that 
illustrate and revive the saying Voltaire, Let cultivate 
our garden!” Yes; cultivate his garden one must have 
and—a garden. see indeed that the teachers have 
received spade; not see that any one has given them 
the garden. 

One can, one should limit his desires and conform them 
his means,—when those means reach minimum for 
living without being always straitened the essentials exist- 
ence. One can, one should consent frankly what 
is, when his profession does not force him better than 
permits him be. One cannot, should not have 
ambitions vanities above his earnings; but the earnings must 
adequate the daily demands, and that not the case with 
most our teachers. 

know, too, that you add, with terrible good humor, One 
can (unless cases extreme penury and distress) relatively 
happy every situation, provided that one encourages only 
desires conformity with that situation.” doubt, and 
know rag-pickers Montmartre, and cobblers Montrouge, 
who are happier than President the Republic. There 
degree social inferiority when, free from responsibilities, one 
can happy tub, cask, place the sun, like 
Diogenes the Dog. But the teacher neither the rag-picker 
nor the cobbler ‘he not permitted emulate cynic philos- 
official, who must well dressed, well shod, 
and sufficiently well nourished face twelve hours labor 
The teacher gentleman, lady, under all circum- 
stances. Observe then, dear sir, your condition for happi- 
ness, modest may seem you, chimerical for the 
teacher, decause his earnings not permit him have desires 
conformity his situation. The whole problem there. 

speak knowingly,” you tell us; happiest year 
youth was the year that passed the depths Brittany 
Lesneven, professor insignificant college, with salary 
ninety-five francs per month. Never have worked with 
better appetite more gaily.” willingly believe you. 
Sarcey has always his brain all the treasures earth, pro- 
vided, however, that has enough eat, dear sir? And 
there the terrible question. 1850, ninety-five francs were 
about equivalent two hundred francs to-day. Reflect that 
since your youth money has lost forty per cent its value, 
that living costs much more proportion, and that boarding 
houses, even Brittany, have greatly raised their charges. 

And the teacher not Sarcey; not philosopher 
carrying with him his riches, his assurance happiness 
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poverty, until chooses emerge from it. modest 
fellow, superior, perhaps, nothing, neither virtue, nor 
wisdom, nor science, asking only live modestly, respectably, 
laboriously, usefully, with minimum salary least two 
thousand francs per year, with honors and pension the end 
his active career. 


RELATION THE STATE POPULATION. 
THE CENSUS. 


JOHN W. HARSHBERGER, PH.D., UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


question arises, Has any record the taking cen- 

sus come down from pre-Christian times? Very 

scanty and unreliable information can gathered from profane 

writers, and outside the extant Roman and Greek works, 
the Bible gives the most perfect account early times. 


And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, the wilderness 
Sinai, the tabernacle the congregation, the first day 
the second month, the second year after they were come 
out the land Egypt; 

Take the sum all the congregation the children 
Israel, atter their families, the house their fathers, with 
the number their names, every male their polls 

From twenty years old and upward, all that are able 
forth war Israel; thou and Aaron shall number together 
their armies. 


then, that the early date the Exodus (1659 B.C., 
Menepstah ruler Egypt) quite elaborate census was 
taken the Jews. Second Samuel have record 
enumeration taken King David 


For the king said Joab, the captain the host, which 
was with him, through all the tribes Israel, from Dan 
even Beersheba, and number the people, that may know 
the number the people. 

when they had gone through all the land, they came 
Jerusalem the end nine months and twenty days. 

And Joab gave the sum the people unto the king: 
and there were Israel eight hundred thousand valiant men 
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that drew sword; and the men Judah were five hundred 
thousand men. 

And David’s heart smote him after that had numbered 
the people. 


The account the pestilence that followed David’s dis- 
obedience, without doubt discouraged census being taken 
alike the Jews and Christians later times. was many 
centuries before any man came forward bold enough state 
his conviction that was not only not sinful, but duty 
register births and deaths, and make all possible endeavor 
correctly number the people. 

was left for the Romans political, military and fiscal 
expedient introduce into their civil customs the estimation 
population. The institution this enumeration attributed 
Servius Tullius, 555 The supervision the count 
was first placed the hands the consuls, who saw that 
was properly made. classes freeholders were 
denominated. The persons comprising the class 
mentioned the law, paid taxes, had vote and were 
excluded from military duty. Senate now detached the 
duty taking the census from the consular office and assigned 
the same two new officers called censors, who were chosen 
from the patricians only. was thus sought keep the 
cal power the State within the exclusive control the 
nobility, now assuming the character oligarchy. 

dignity, the new officer ranked next the consuls. 
the censor was committed the registry the tribes, and this 
turn regulated the military service and political status every 
citizen. When vacancies occurred the Senate, the 
ranks the was the duty the censor fill the 
same appointment, and his power extended even striking 
off the names senators and knights from the list their re- 
spective orders. With the growth the office other duties, 
such the supervision the finances, the distribution the 
lands, the management the public works, the collecting 
indirect taxes and the oversight the public and private lives 
the citizens were added the office, greatly augmenting its 
importance the State. For ninety-four years C., 445-351, 
the censorship was held exclusively patricians, and was 
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course managed uphold the exclusive privileges 
that aristocratic order. Not until 351 was the office opened 
the plebeians. The censors held their office for five years, 
and thus time the period covering census was known 
lustrum, account sacrifices and celebrations made 
that date. 

The emperor the later days the Roman Empire assumed 
censorial powers, and with the titular dignity morum 
tus. While thus between the period greatest consular in- 
fluence the State and the absorption most governmental 
powers the the Roman census proper lost accuracy 
and validity with the lapse time, owing largely, probable, 
the exemption citizens from land tax, with view 
which, great measure, had been originated, species 
official enumeration sprang with reference the provinces 
which nearly approached the modern forms statistical in- 
quiry. This census was conducted the proconsul. the 
number freemen, slaves, women, children, cattle, houses, 
buildings, amount acreage, ‘tillage, pasturage, woodland, 
the number vines, olives and fruit trees were determined. 
was,” says Mr. Merivale, from the precise information 
contained these official registers that Augustus, toward the 
close his reign, drew the complete survey the Roman 
Empire, which placed the hands the vestal virgins 
delivered his successor after death. With the dissolution 
the Roman Empire, the census statistical agency disap- 
pears from history. During the Middle Ages the word was 
times used, but application almost exclusively the record 
the landed property the assessment Charlemagne, 
780 D., undertook economic survey his vast domin- 
ions, appointing commissioners whose duty was report 
upon the condition the people, the soil and the produce the 
several Doomsday Book England, com- 
piled command William the Conqueror 1081, contains 
the quantity land within each county the kingdom, the 
name each Norman and Saxon proprietor, and the number 
slaves and cattle belonging each. Several other statistical 
works uncertain value appeared the long interval be- 
tween the last Roman census and the seventeenth century 
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the Christian era. Sweden attributed the honor first 
establishing systematic plan for recording important facts con- 
cerning population. 1746 the Academy Sciences 
Stockholm issued schedules questions. The results obtained 
this enumeration were not made public until 1762. Sir John 
Sinclair, single-handed, 1791 undertook the herculean task 
obtaining the returns population England. sent 
schedule one hundred and sixty items the clergymen 
the Established Church, and 1798 published the result his 
work twenty-one volumes. 

The first census Great Britain was taken 1801. les- 
sen inaccuracies much possible the collection facts was 
simultaneously taken. The schedule required the sex, age, 
social condition and occupation the individual. Not until 
1851 were the methods improved approach accuracy. 
The age, occupation, birthplace, social condition, blindness, 
deafness were determined 1851. The religion and education. 
the individuals was also asked for. The size the schedule 
was increased the next census include more items. The 
first imperial census was instituted the English government 
1871. Several new methods were introduced; the districts 
were laid down maps, instructions were issued for the infor- 
mation the enumerators, and prior schedules were issued 
every householder throughout the kingdom. 
sought data sex, age, rank, profession, occupation, conjugal 
condition, relation head family, birthplace, physical con- 
dition. include the military and naval forces, the returns 
for these were made the officers the army and navy bu- 
reaus. The lines which the last count was made the 
United Kingdom did not differ materially from those 

France the census did not find place until after the Rev- 
olution. Prior this great upheaval, Vauban, engineer 
Louis XIV., urged the necessity enumeration the pop- 
ulation. His desire this matter was provide means 
equalizing taxation. His laudable scheme, however, was sup- 
pressed decree seizing and burning his work the sub- 
ject. general census was had development 
subsequently has not differed markedly from that other 
European nations, for example England. 
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Prussia obtains the population reports through central 
bureau established 1805. Several important factors are 
determined 

Statistics. 

Births, Deaths, Marriages, etc. 

Number Schools, Churches. 

Medical Statistics. 

Statistics Mechanical Trades and Manufactures. 
From 1805 1820 the enumeration was made annually. When 
the Customs Unions were established, 1834, triennial censuses 
were begun. The German government employs permanent 
statistical force, and there any place Europe where sta- 
tistical science highly elaborated, that Germany. 

Russia took partial censuses 1700, 1704, 1705, 
Peter the Great, 1718, required the landed proprietors 
return the number their serfs. The census constituted 
with central bureau. Censuses were made 1802, 1812, 
1815, 1834, 1850, 1860, 1870, 

The methods employed the enumeration the population 
the United States differ radically that must stop for 
extended description. 

During the colonial period the British Board Trade at- 
tempted several partial enumerations for administrative uses 
but the results were often flagrantly inaccurate, especially 
the Southern colonies. the census New York, attempted 
Governor Hunter 1712, superstition entered seriously 
effect the completeness the returns. defective were the 
colonial censuses that George Bancroft, for the purposes his 
history, constructed preference table population projected 
backward 1750 from the first United States Census 1790. 
The census the United States political necessity. 
Frenchman says, That people who instituted the statistics 
their country the very day which they founded their 
government, and who regulated, the same instrument, the 
census inhabitants, their civil and political rights and the 
destinies the nation.” 

1810 the Department State supervised the enumeration. 
This function was exercised the State Department until 1850. 
Congress established office bureau the newly 
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created Department the Interior. The subjects ac- 
counted were, Free inhabitants; Slave inhabitants; 
Persons who died during the year ending June Produc- 
tions agriculture; Products industry; Social sta- 
tistics. The features added this new law the list ques- 
tions were name, age, sex and color each person, together 
with place birth. census 1860 was taken the same 
plan 1850, with but few modifications. 1870 the slave 
schedule was dropped. meet the requirements the Four- 
teenth Amendment the Constitution, two columns were added 
the population schedule; the first obtain the number 
male citizens each State twenty-one years upward; the 
second obtain the number citizens whose right vote 
denied abridged other grounds than rebellion crime. 
The United States Census since 1850 has been, the phrase 
the Act 1879, census population, wealth and indus- 
State censuses could taken this act between the 
national censuses. the 22d Section the Act March 
1879, was provided that any state territory, through its 
duly appointed officers agents, shall during the term months 
beginning the first Monday June the year which the 
mean two decennium censuses the United States under 
said Act and complete census all respects according 
the schedules enumeration the census the United 
States, and shall deposit with the Secretary the Interior 
before the first September following, full and authentic 
copy all schedules returned, and reports made officers and 
agents charged with such enumeration, then the Secretary the 
Treasury shall, upon receiving certificate from the Secretary 
the Interior that such schedules and reports have been duly 
deposited, pay the requisition the governor such state 
territory out the funds the treasury, otherwise unap- 
propriated, sum equal fifty per cent the amount which 
was paid all supervisors and actual enumerators, within such 
state territory the United States Census next preceding, 
increased half the percentage gain population such 
state territory between the two censuses next preceding: 
Provided, that the blank schedules used for the purpose 
enumeration herein provided for, shall similar all respects 
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form and size and heading and ruling those used the 
Census the United States.” 

With this brief historical account let see what methods are 
employed the practical working statistical science. 

science belongs the domain mathematics.” Like 
question geometry, have certain axioms from which 
proceed analogy and reasoning more extended generaliza- 
tions. 

are guide political thought.” Recent 
discussions the tariff illustrated this. Figures were produced 
both parties show that their fiscal system was the right 
one. The knowledge the South that the negro race 
increasing, has led conflicts which have been very frequent 
since the reconstruction. 

Statistics population are interesting the student aside 
from practical uses. The distribution the races mankind 
presents peculiarly fascinating field for investigation. Many 
questions arise one pursuing such studies. Will the Anglo- 
Saxon race survive, and hold predominant sway ages 
come? Will some stronger and more youthful nation drive out 
the older civilizations? Will the Russians absorb the other 
European peoples, verifying Napoleon’s prophecy, Europe 
must French Cossack”? Will the negro obtain domi- 
nance our Southern opinion these questions 
can only answered broad use statistics. 

Some consideration should now paid the principles 
enumeration. the first place, should say that census 
should not taken more frequently than ten years. The main 
reason for this statement lies the fact that the enumeration 
population country the size the United States Great 
Britain requires the expenditure vast sum money. 
have, therefore, census taken decennially Austria, Bel- 
gium, British Empire, Denmark, Holland, Hungary, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and the United States. 
Germany the complexion affairs different. Here the male 
population, when they arrive certain age, must military 
duty and the census, therefore, must taken more frequently. 
The count taken the German Empire every five years. 
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the second place, the questions should simple, short 
and easily understood. One class statisticians clamor for 
information great variety subjects; the other class would 
limit the questions few simple inquiries. Statisticians are 
here controversy. 1881 the census England was taken 
the principles laid down the latter school. The sched- 
ules sought the name, relation head family, conjugal con- 
dition, sex, rank, profession, occupation, nativity, bodily 
condition. these might added religion and illiteracy. 

The census force should have small districts assigned 
them, that count can taken without difficulty one 
day, and simultaneously that day. The population 
large country constantly moving about, and the quicker the 
census taken the better. 

facilitate matters prior schedules should used and 
placed the hands the intelligent people the community. 
The collection and collation facts should under the super- 
vision one individual competent and thoroughly trained for 
the service. shall have the appointment the supervisors, 
and shall have power summarily bring justice anyone 
violating the census laws. 

The United States Census the most elaborate, and all 
odds the most expensive enumeration the world. num- 
ber subjects treated very large, and continuously increas- 
ing, and cannot doubt that the accuracy census dimin- 
ishes proportion the addition more items. 

The agents employed the United States Census are 

superintendent, appointed the President. 

Supervisors, not exceeding fifty nor fewer than one for each 
state and territory. 

Enumerators, who collect and arrange the facts. district 
assigned each, with population 4,000 ascertained 
the previous census. 

special agent for the collection manufacturing statistics, 
whose appointment optional with the superintendent. 

The count must begun the first day June, and one 
month allowed for the completion the work. cities over 
ten thousand the returns must made two weeks. Under 
this method supervisors, etc., the census 1880 and 
was taken. (Concluded next month.) 
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ADELINE, 


ADELINE. 


JULIA HARRIS MAY, STRONG, MAINE. 


seat-mate the long ago! 
Sweet Adeline! fain ould know, 
time’s new century nears, 
What you are doing. Tell 
letter bringeth reply? 


’Twas long ago,—-yes, long ago. 
sat together when 
The years were young. look, and, lo! 
all comes back again. 
Your arms about neck you fling, 
And we, alas, are whispering. 


listen. Something drops close by. 
silence fills the room 
stop. the master’s eye, 
And watch its gathering gloom. 
bear his hand, with fear. 


You are behind go, 
You speak the master’s name. 
She only helped parse, and 
was the most blame. 
Master, you must not punish her, 
For were studying. 


take your hand and sob anew, 
But hear the teacher say, 
sorry that threw you 
The penknife, Julia 
hear again hushed 
wounded pride. say, you? 


long ago—where are you now? 
What school you 
happy one, and how 
you get on, friend? 
Who sits with What you say 
When caught a-whispering to- day? 


Whose wrongs are you still championing 
Whose burdens you bear? 

What words comfort you fling 
Along the world’s 

Life’s school sev enty years long; 

Say, will you close with song? 
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Have you found springs along the way 

And filled your dipper every day, 
And drank with laugh? 

And there still one lingering rose 

Reflected where the water flows? 


Has life recesses, like the 
Its blessed times rest? 
Have you solved problems the rule, 
Nor left them 
Does school sometimes get wearisome, 
And are you longing home? 


there graveyard the road? 
And you linger there, 

And leave mound with roses strewed, 
pick bud wear? 

Or, you hurry past, for fear 

You’ll see the ghosts memory dear? 


you look with envious eyes 
see old schoolmates mount 
Above thanks arise 
While backward steps you count? 
Are those blue eyes with gladness wet 
Because old friends not forget? 


you speak words devoid wit, 
And then tears repent? 

Does your tongue say the opposite 
your serene intent? 

And does your blundering ever send 

sharpened arrow toa friend? 


you—alas, know not why 
Such questions repeat. 
Oh, could see your kindly eye, 
And hear your hastening feet, 
And grasp your hands with olden glee, 
And take you home from school with me! 


You not answer 
The Western wilds you dwell 

fain olden kiss would toss, 
whisper, Don’t you 

But, ah, the best that can 

just send this rhyme you. 


seat-mate the long ago, 
Schoolmate childhood years, 
The winter whirlwinds wildly blow, 

And look with tears, 
But remember still, with glee 
The day when you stood for me. 
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EDITORIAL. 


forty-eight women, just graduated from 

New York University, proves that there demand for this 
kind education among the educated women our country. 

The aim not much make women lawyers, fit those rep- 
resentatives the gentler sex who are called undertake the care 
large estates, meet financial responsibilities various kinds, for 
these duties. Miss Helen Gould was one the graduates several 
years ago. believe that ultimately some careful instruction along 
these lines will included the ordinary curricula the public 
schools. very often happens that important trusts are suddenly 
thrown upon women, the death their husbands otherwise, 
for which they are wholly unprepared, even though they may have 
had what called liberal education. This practical exigency should 
anticipated our training schools, and everyone should given 
some knowledge least the principles law and finance. 


New York State Society for Child Study, their second 
annual meeting July, had very interesting exchange 
Selections were read from vast number 

letters recently received from prominent teachers who have contrib- 
uted the Child-Study movement original researches critical 
publications. tenor these was disparage 
the unsavored adulation Child-Study means pedagogic suc- 
cess scientific knowledge. Also Dr. Shimer, the vice president, 
presented summary the opinions about eight thousand teachers 
the advantages and disadvantages Child-Study. this polling 
most teachers seemed object Child-Study, the grounds that 
detracted from even work the schoolroom, that interfered with 
the strictly pedagogical interest, and removed the teacher from the 
true attitude toward the boy girl, that developed false notions 
what constitutes scientific data, and that was waste time, etc. 
The discussion the topic, What the Creed 
tended toward expression practical experience the part 
those present. Most these cited, particular cases, how attention 
their schoolrooms their schools the characteristics in- 
dividual children, not only awakened peculiar interest children 
pupils, but also opened the minds those teachers, principals and 
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superintendents entirely new field experience. Several mem- 
bers reported scattering tests which they applied for their individual 
benefit, they said, gathering the ideas children and facts about 
the physical and home life children. the contributions the 
discussion seemed accord the one conclusion that there legit- 
imate field Child-Study for the practical teacher. This field 
practical interest, was agreed, need not necessarily impinge the 
scientific efforts inquire more fully concerning the conditions 
mind and body growth the early years human life. attempt 
was made formulate, specifically, any set propositions which 
might published the so-called the State Society, 
but rather secure expression individual creeds. There here 
wide field for faithful, diligent and successful work. 


doubtless advantage, general view education, that 
what the newspapers call smart should nowadays 
become interested the system common school education, in- 
cluding its environments, which the American people have been for the 
past two hundred and fifty years engaged building up, and which 
to-day the one steady hope the Republic. The one division 
American society that, from the beginning, has contemptuously 
ignored the public school, this same self-elected upper ten’’ that, 
like the appearing and disappearing pictures the biograph, for one 
short generation hovers the glittering crest metropolitan society, 
only followed another made people whom 
their predecessors wouldn’t touch with ten-foot pole.’’ But now, 
when fourteen the sixteen millions American children and 
youth receive all their schooling inthe people’s seminary, not 
easy ignore this great American fact, which towers aloft, like Mont 
Blanc, dominating the entire region overlooked from its summit. 
And the aforesaid swagger set’’ chiefly composed of, 
least supervised by, group women with the kind 
education gained from the possession large wealth, cosmopolitan 
acquaintance and protracted absence from home, not remarkable 
that now are being entertained from that quarter wholesale 
criticism our American system universal education, with abun- 
dant suggestions for its improvement. The educational public 
Boston, afew months since, was informed the members ladies’ 
club Atlanta, that the present disturbed relations between ‘‘the 
races’’ the Southland was largely owing the mis-education 
the negro, schools established Northern money and taught 
Northern teachers for the past thirty years, and offering, supplied 
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with funds from the source all these woes, begin anew the work 
through the agency the kindergarten, with moral and religious 
annex. For the past twenty years there have been half dozen and 
more these great schools the new city Atlanta, attended during 
this period several thousand colored youth, under the management 
body men and women who, educational qualifications, 
social refinement and high personal chatacter, have been the peers 
any similar body educators elsewhere. With certainly 
superabundance black sheep’’ their colored constituency, the 
assertion remains uncontradicted that graduate these schools has 
been found the lower criminal class that to-day the terror the 
State. few notable exceptions from the professional class 
woman teachers, this great and good movement, with the colored 
public school supported the State, has from the first been placed 
under the social boycott the class who now approach the North 
with the and proposition turn its back all 
has done and look its critics for new departure. 


Atlanta not alone this interesting movement. 
Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, the American Review, 
under the title The Curse the Common School,’’ re- 

peating, with feminine edge, the stock arguments against the com- 
mon school which, one one, within the past fifty years have 
turn been met, seen and finally disposed antiquated lumber 
the Museum National Curiosities. Mr. Julian Hawthorne also 
lifts his voice against the bad manners New York schoolboys 
and schoolgirls; almost the only saving grace the kingdom 
Tammany were not the public school system, which, since its final 
establishment the city under the administration Governor Seward 
(1839 1842), has been fighting its way upward against combi- 
nation obstacles which, itself, responsible for good many 
things worse than crude street manners the Greater New York. 
Then Miss Jane Addams, Chicago, takes the field, with the alarming 
intelligence that the school children that metropolis are danger 
knowing more than their parents, and, consequently, losing the 
filial respect and habit obedience essential the peace the 
and the welfare society. Miss Addams makes bad 
halt her logic. Like the good Universalist deacon twenty years’ 
standing who informed Hosea Ballou, the end one his great 
controversial sermons, that It’s just broke upon that believe 
all men are going saved, and not the our good 
Chicago lady seems just have found out that for two hundred and 
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fifty years past the progressive side the American people have 
been work just that line, turn out every new generation 
every respect superior the last. Jefferson said, Educate the 
children, then the coming generations will wiser than we, and 
many things impossible will easy for The most 
notable result the roundabout culture given good common 
school the production that last social achievement—a reverence 
for human nature and comprehension the sublime meaning 
the teacher and Saviour mankind, Let him who greatest among 
you your servant; even the Son man came not min- 
istered unto, but minister, and give his life ransom for 
many.’’ The social, political and sectarian prejudice which has been 
the curse Christendom, and to-day the most dangerous element 
American society, the bottom the curse illiteracy; the 
ignorance, superstition, shiftlessness, vulgarity and vice which re- 
sponsible for the worst side the national life, and which the 
American common school to-day the most unrelenting 
connection with reformed church and better home, the school 
the sovereign hope the Republic the century come. 


APPILY, out the genuine New York 
appears Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, combining herself 
the culture heredity, education and literary ability, with the 

added grace noble Christian womanhood, critic the critics. 


the American Review for July, Mrs. Van Rensselaer, 


reply the previous contention Mrs. Davis, sets forth the merit side 
the people’s common school way intelligent and decisive, that 
only requires the reading and capacity appreciate the difference 
between information and misinformation realize the force the 
admirable presentation her theme. These good ladies various 
cities, time, may come understand that writing and talking 
about education the United States, advantage know some- 
thing the history the development the American type uni- 
versal education, with its environment the industrial, social, religious 
and political history the country from the beginning. The one 
mistake shared common the entire class out-and-out critics 
the American common school, wrong point view. course 
without which 


educational ideal, really the vision’ 
people perish,’’ entertained, held aloft, labored, suffered, 
necessary, fought and died for whom granted the divine 
right being its genuine representatives. But when comes 
estimate what already the ground, just important that 
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the point view should from what has existed before the present, 
and what Georgia, New York, Chicago and even Boston would be, 
deprived their present agencies for informing, training, uplifting 
and generally bringing their growing and varied populations line 
with the Christian civilization the day. Dr. Curry says the present 
outbreak two-sided savagery the South the commission 
beastly crimes and the even more atrocious crime lynch law, can 
traced few thousand the lowest low both races, and that 
more efficient system local government, especially the rural 
districts, would reduce vagrancy and crime within manageable limits. 
Doubtless there have been mistakes the education the ignorant 
freedmen generation but these wholesale disparagers 
all that has been done, really believe better that one hundred per 
cent its negroes should now illiterate, 1865, 
than fifty per cent to-day? Was the Island Manhattan better 
place live fifty years ago, when half ‘its children and youth were 
the streets, and its clergy and foremost citizens were bitter 
public controversy concerning the schools already the ground than 
to-day? the Greater New York better off, present, 
under the conditions half century ago? the real 
Chicago the fact that its school children are liable graduate with 
broader knowledge than prevails the home school, and will 
thereby stimulated better their condition and one the best 
things the Republic,—lift family name into larger consideration, 
success and public respect than When the good ladies who 
preside over exclusive female seminary Pennsylvania inform 
that the Pennsylvania normal school system, state and city, ex- 
crescence and failure, would refer them the history the 
common schools that State their own educational statesman, 
Superintendent Wickersham, with special reterence his picture 
the condition the teaching force that great commonwealth before 
the advent the first State Normal Lancaster. Indeed, be- 
cause much has been done that altogether good, and much 
more that little wise and friendly attention will make better, even 
the least favored districts the country, for the training young 
America American citizenship, that the old-time enemies the 
school are forced look and the great body indiffer- 
ence awakened; and the time seems hand when the 
American people will come the conclusion that the cure for all our 


woes people make many people possible the kind 
men, women and children that can trusted make Christian 
State. 
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CONNECTING LINKS FOR THE “COLLEGE REQUIRE- 
MENTS ENGLISH” (1900). 


MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY, A.M,, EAST MACHIAS, ME, 


A.—Chronological Order Authors Required. 
Shakespeare: Macbeth. 
Milton: Paradise Lost. 
Dryden: Palamon and Arcite. 
Pope: Translation the Iliad. 
Goldsmith: Vicar Wakefield. 
Burke: Speech Conciliation. 
Scott: Ivanhoe. 
Quincey: Flight Tartar Tribe. 
Macaulay: Essays Milton and Addison. 
10. Tennyson: The Princess. 
Cooper: Last the 
Lowell: Vision Sir Launfal. 
B.—Collateral Study. 
I.—From Chaucer Shakespeare. 
Literature’s Debt Chaucer. 
The Fifteenth Century. 
The passing the Middle Ages. 
The four events which influenced English Litera- 
ture for all time. 
(1) Invention Printing. 
(2) The Renaissance. 
(3) Discovery America. 
(4) The Protestant Reformation. 
Rise ballad poetry. 
Elizabethan Literature. 
Representative Writers. 
The Drama. 
Summary. 
Classes literary productions from Chaucer 
Shakespeare. 
(1) Narrative Poetry: Canterbury Tales. 
(2) Ballads: Robin Hood. 
(3) Allegory: Faerie Queene. 
(4) Romance: Euphues. 
(5) Poetic Prose: Arcadia. 
(6) Sonnets. 
(7) Drama: Macbeth. 


wv 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (1564-1616). 


Shakespeare Milton. 
Development Puritanism. 
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Decline the Drama. 
Predominance Prose Literature. 
Two Classes Poets. 
Joun (1608-1674). 


Milton Dryden. 

State Society during the Restoration. 

Satirical and Critical iracter the Literature. 


Joun (1631-1700). 


IV.—From Dryden Pope. 
Revival Drama. 
Artificial School Poetry. 
The Heroic Couplet. 
Pilgrim’s 
ALEXANDER Pope (1688-1744). 


V.—From Pope 
Effect Thomson’s Seasons 
Noted Works the Period. 
Elegy Country Churchyard. 


Literature. 


Johnson’ Dictionary the English Language. 


Robinson Crusoe. 
The First English Novels. 


(1728-1774). 


Further change English Poetry effected 
Cowper. 
Burns. 
Three Historians the Period. 


(1730-1797). 


Burke Scott. 
Literature the Opening the Century. 
Poets the Age. 
Rise 
Influences the Age. 
Germany Philosophy. 
French Revolution. 
Rise the Romantic Novel. 


(1771-1832). 


Scott Tennyson. 

The Realistic Novel. 

Famous Novelists. 

Growth the Essay. 
Noted Essayists. 
Thomas Macaulay (1800-1859). 
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ALFRED TENNYSON 


C.—American Literature. 
I.—Unique Features Early American Literature. 

American Literature. 

Colonial Period. 

Revolutionary Period. 

Pioneer Period. 
Washington Irving. 
Fiction America. 


Cooper Lowell. 
Poets the First Half the Century. 
Representative Poems the Period. 
Prose Literature the Age. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES EDUCATION AND THE PARIS 
EXPOSITION, 


The importance international studies education illustrated 
many recent utterances from notable sources. the burden 
the brilliant work Anglo-Saxon superiority which Demolins 
seeks prove that schools are the chief sources nation’s vigor 
the causes its inferiority. new German periodical devotes itself 
entirely foreign systems and experiments education. The Eng- 
lish Education Department has recently entered upon the special in- 
vestigation foreign systems following the precedent our National 
Bureau Education. his first report Commissioner Educa- 
tion, Dr. Harris gave new significance the subject his discussion 
the educational systems England, France and Germ: my, 
has been extensively home and abroad; Dr. Butler, his 
recent survey the Educational Progress the Year, paper re- 
markable for breadth and for discrimin: ition, has indicated the unity 
the educational problems different nations, while the same 
time pointing out the diversities which these problems assume under 
different national conditions. This line international study has also 
been greatly stimulated within the last five years the increase 
competition among European countries and the evi- 
dences that are determined educational facilities. 

These recent developments give special importance the exhibit 
education the Paris Exposition, for which plans are now maturing 
our own and other countries. Under the plan outlined Com- 
missioner Rogers, Los Angeles, state lines will ignored the 
arrangement the educational exhibit the United States. This 
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necessitated the limited space, and will have the effect empha- 
sizing scholastic rather than geographical features, which latter were 
aps too prominent both Philadelphia and for- 
eigners, least, this cannot fail advantage, they are easily 
confused our state lines and duplicate exhibits, which are meaning- 
less them although often both suggestive and stimulating the 
American educator. While the exhibit will thus unified, every 
part the collection will credited its proper source (state, 
county city the catalogue, that mistake need made 
the respective merits different localities either the general ob- 
server the jury awards. 

The English authorities are making unusual preparations for this 
exhibit, and the outcome promises what has never before been 
accomplished namely, very comprehensive and adequate presenta- 
tion the growth and xisting state English education all its 
branches. intended that the exhibit shall exceedingly strong 
the historic side; matter peculiar importance respect 
country whose institutions are only understood the light 
their formative processes. 

preliminary exhibit the material will held London early 
the coming year. This will enable many persons cannot 
Paris see the collection, and the same time give opportunity 
for the arrangement the precise space allotted the gen- 
eral Exposition. same plan was pursued Germany prepa- 
ration for the Chicago Exposition, the aving been previ- 
ously set Berlin space exactly duplicating that finally 
The advantage such adjustment will appre- 
ciated those who recall the skill with which the German commis- 
sioners adjusted their impressive exhibit the limited space their 
disposal the Liberal Arts Building. regards England, this pre- 
liminary effort the best guarantee the determination the com- 
mittee carry out their full plan. They propose that the universi- 
ties, the public schools, the great technical colleges, private 
aratory schools, box arde and managers schools— 
fact, every type educational institution and every side educa- 
tional work England shall represented. Among the objects 
exhibited will 

charters and other documents bearing the origin 
and history the Institution. Models, pictures, drawings, plans and 
elevations buildings, old and new, with their interior arrangement 
and furniture. Ordinary school examination papers, exercises, note- 
books (laboratory and class), etc. Portraits, lives and relics the 
founders, masters and distinguished men women educated at, 
otherwise connected with, the Institution. Rare beautiful MSS., 
books belonging school college libraries; prize poems; verses 
and orations composed members the college school great 
occasions; royal visits and the like.’ 

this means, say the committee, hoped show what 
nglish moral, mental and physical, actually is, how 
given, where given, and how came what is; and 
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assist the solution the educational problems the present day 
suggesting and illustrating the points which the existing state 

The exhibit the public system education France will 
very complete for all dep: primary, secondary and superior. 
These terms classification, least the first two, have not the 
same signification the United States. The term primary includes 
schools corresponding our high schools, and our manual train- 
ing and technical schools like the St. Louis Manual Training High 
School the Worcester Polytechnic; the secondary the 
French system are classical schools, differing from the high superior 
primary schools curricula, methods, aims, and respect 
the class from which their pupils are drawn. These distinctions were 
plainly indicated the exhibition Chicago, and little change 
has taken place since. The great effort the forthcoming exhibition 
will adequately present the universities France, which have 
entered upon new era the passage the law 

The spirit which this part the exhibit being developed found 
utterance the preamble the resolution submitted the lower 
House touching this subject. reads 

All the world will allow that would impossible accord 
too large place the Exposition for the intellectual, scientific and 
literary manifestations which are the glory this closing century. 
would seem then that the universities and the superior 


which are elaborated these elements intellectual progress, 


ought occupy place highest importance. Nor should this sec- 
tion confined the French universities and higher schools; the 
universities and superior schools foreign countries should asked 
contribute both from their scientific and literary work. there 
would presented single view the actual state the experi- 
ments, and the efforts now going all the laboratories the 
world solve the problems that interest humanity. 

the order letters, the Exposition should bring together the 
works, the original monographs written printed, hich are dis- 
cussed the great questions, historical, philosophic, literary, inter- 
est all the world. not desirable create Paris sort 
grand fair, market for thought, through which should effected 
the most noble exchanges and the most 
Among the most important permanent results this collection would 
the catalogue, systematic and comprehensive, prepared the most 
eminent savants. would veritable encyclopedia science 
and letters brought date; the complete table the efforts human 
intelligence every department thought distinct moment 
the history inity 

The Catholic, clerical schools, and other priv ate agencies which 
form important part the educational provision France, will 
very fully represented. Especially interest attaches the exhibit 
the créches, nurseries for poor children; charity which has 
higher development here than any other country. Among the 
Congresses that will held connection with the xposition, none 
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promises surpass interest the International Congress public 
and private charities, which will open July 30th, under the auspices 
the government. 

The International Congress superior instruction charge 
distinguished committee, and has already issued prospectus setting 
forth the subjects and propositions considered. Among these 
interesting note here the proposition create two new sections 
the education department; one for the study phy sical development, 
the other for the study intellectual mov ements foreign countries. 
The section geography under the charge this committee promises 
unusually fine. Two comprehensive questions have been sub- 
mitted for consideration 

(1) How shall complete course geography organized 
university 

(2) What are the proper limits strictly geographical course? 


FINANCIAL GROWTH FRENCH 


Apropos the efforts the French Committee Higher Educa- 
tion make effective presentation the fifteen universities organ- 
ized under the law 1896, their financial status recently reported 
the Minister Public Instruction interest. The statistics 
which relate the receipts the universities from fees, permit com- 
parison between and the former year the amount re- 
ceived from fees, which was turned into the public treasury each 
faculty group, given; for the latter year the same fees which are 
now retained the universities. The ‘showing follows 


Amount Receipts 
Faculty groups, turned into Universities 
Universities, Public Treasury. from fees. 

. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


accommodate readers who may wish it, the publishers will send, postpaid 
receipt the price, any book reviewed these columns. 


GRADED ARITHMETIC, Baird, the fifth book the 
series, and designed for use grammar grades. The author claims that 
furnishes grammar-school pupils text-book carefully planned strengthen 
their power mathematical reasoning, presenting range topics 
comprehensive familiarize the students the same time with the important 
practical applications the science numbers.” The subjects are set forth 
order differing from that usually presented books the kind. Percentage 
comes early, following logically after decimals; various other changes are noted. 
The problems are for the most part new; puzzles are rigidly eschewed, and 
meaningless rules find place the book. feature the statement plan, 
which device indicate the solution problem, just the diagram 
shows the analysis the sentence. This book completes the series made 
Mr. Baird; series that has many very excellent and novel features, that 
strictly date and accord with, and response to, the demands teachers. 
New York: American Book Co. 


GRAMMAR AND Oram Lyte, Ph.D., the 
third three-book series the English language. The present book de- 
signed for use high schools, normal schools and academies, and one the 
most satisfactory text-books grammar published. combinesin 
progressive and logical manner the essentials grammar with the art com- 
position. the inductive plan, and each subject developed made 
practical immediate use sentences, and practical application with oral 
and written expression. The definitions are accurate and simple; the sentences 
selected for analysis and parsing are carefully graded and high literary 
character; the arrangement the subjects logical and pedagogical. form, 
arrangement, style, matter and manner work the highest excellence. 
New York: American Book Co. 


GEOMETRIES: THE ESSENTIALS GEOMETRY, Webster Wells, some 
respects similar the author’s Revised and Plane Geometry, but important 
improvements have been introduced, which are the line with the present re- 
quirements many progressive teachers.” Very much the work this book 
given the student investigate and prove, and this individual work cal- 
culated break the geometry memory” method. Co. 
PLANE GEOMETRY, Wentworth, revised edition the 


well-known work published some ten years ago, and held great re- 


pute rooms. The changes are considerable, and are all the 
nature simplifying the processes and throwing them more upon the student 
out. now thoroughly up-to-date work, and superbly fitted 
maintain long period success with teachers and students. Ginn Co. 
OBSERVATIONAL GEOMETRY, William Campbell, strictly novel 
presentation form geometry teaching and study that will appeal once 
both teachers and pupils. Old methods are cast ruthlessly aside, and the author 
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blazes out new path,—a path that leads fresh fields and pastures new. 
this new method geometry made fascinating study; the 
training the nature studies, far these educate the eye keen and intelli- 
gent perception, with the training which the more valuable problems the old 
arithmetics furnish, and gives mental discipline once rigorous and en- 
tirely free from that one-sidedness which either these systems fosters when 
taken alone.” The book contains over three hundred illustrations and diagrams, 
and suitable for use all schools where geometry may studied. isa 
distinct contribution the subject, and merits the prompt attention every pro- 
gressive teacher. Harper Brothers. 


LIGHTS AMERICAN History. Henry Elson, A.M. The vol- 
ume before covers the national period before and the Civil War, and 
careful study the causes and forces leading the modern period since 
that conflict. original study along lines that are particularly well 
marked, and productive important lessons for all mankind. student who 
wishes understand thoroughly the history our country dis- 
pense with this volume. one for the general reader well the student, 
has the merit presenting much that generally considered dry historical 
detail interesting manner. brings out, use the own lan- 
guage, strategic points, the pivots which the ponderous machinery 
our history has turned.” The book published The Macmillan New 
York, cents. 


THE MAKING Study Social William Fre- 
mont Blackman. The Hawaiian the spectacle birth from 
absolute heathenism into the full light Christian civilization the short 
period fifty years, or, counting its recent developments, seventy-five 
eighty years. Within the lifetime many now living, all the principal ex- 
periences involved the making nation have transpired the limited terri- 
tory covered the islands the Hawaiian group. There is, therefore, here, 
unusually fine opportunity for the student social science. Here may found 
many problems, which the larger theatre the life other peoples are still 
process settlement, worked out their final solution. Professor Blackman 
has been fair and careful student. divides the Island history into three 
periods,—the early, middle and later—and traces the course events each. 
Such subjects are considered the influence climate and environment, politi- 
cal organization, religion, the family and marriage, festivals and games, the 
influence conquest, discovery and contact with outside civilization, the devel- 
opment industries, commerce, land-tenure, education, the decay the native 
population, etc. writes fresh and original style, and reaches, seems 
us, trustworthy conclusions. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Charles Thomas, professors College the City New York, thor- 
oughly usable and sensible text-book this most important subject. The 
authors’ object has been furnish simple, practical course progressive 
lessons mechanical drawing, and they have discarded the stereotyped method 
presenting the subject, and have blazed out new path. They have set the 
subject forth the draughtsman and practical mechanic would ask have it, 
and would employ their work. Traditional geometric problems ate set 
aside put into the second part the book; they not serve introduce 
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the subject. place sketches and pictorial illustrations there are used 
models, and these are kind readily and inexpensively made. The 
text the book lucid; the definitions are clear and comprehensive; the 
illustrations are new, and fit the text. book less than one hundred 
pages, but model its kind. New York: Van Nostrand Co. 


MANUAL THE PRINCIPLES PRACTICAL COOKERY. Mann, head 
teacher cookery the Liverpool Training School Cookery. This not 
book receipts, but one which sets forth general principles whereby the young 
housewife may avoid mistakes, and obtain satisfactory results with the materials 
her hand. The key-note common sense struck the first chapter, and 
runs through the book. The entire process supplying the table, from mar- 
keting serving, carefully studied. Every housekeeper will find this little 
volume exceedingly useful, and will contribute not insignificantly the health 
and happiness those households which its pages are studied, and the prin- 
ciples therein set forth are intelligently applied. New York: Longmans, 
Green Co. 


HAROLD’s PILGRIMAGE, Lord Byron, with introduction and notes 
Andrew George, M.A., and Milton’s Comus, AND OTHER 
together with Matthew Arnold’s MILTON, the same 
editor, make the two latest additions Macmillan’s Pocket English Classics 
Series. Published cents each, The Macmillan Co., New York. 


THE PROMETHEUS translated, with introduction and 
notes, Paul Elmer More. This spirited translation celebrated poem, 
giving the dramatic force the original choice English. There chapter 
the Origin Greek Tragedy, one the Moral Aspect Greek Tragedy, 
Biographical Sketch and other helps the understanding the 
play. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. Price, $1.00. 


acknowledge the receipt convenient and suggestive Latin Composi- 
tion Blank, Moses Grant Daniell, from Benj. Sanborn Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Hart, Harvard University. has here given many important exam- 
ples things well worth knowing. will very dull reader indeed who 
will not take new interest, after reading these brief records, the books from 
which they came, and the men who wrote them.” The material very care- 
fully selected, and covers four centuries, from John Smith President McKinley. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. Price, cents. 


Mary CAMERON: FISHERMAN’S ISLAND, Edith 
Sawyer, fresh, beautiful, healthful story phase American life. The 
scene laid down East,” the bays, river-mouths, and wooded islands the 
coast Maine. peculiarly fascinating region, the attractions which 
are felt increasing number tourists and summer residents each year. 
all these, and far larger circle readers among those who enjoy good 
story, well told, human experiences, adventure, love, sorrow, sea-life and 
home-life, amid unique and charming scenery land and water, this book will 
speak its message. interesting, informing, inspiring. good book 
for summer outing, and pleasant hours will spent over many over- 
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worked teacher business man woman, with the result quickly passing 
moments, elevated feelings and aspirations, and profounder conception 
the dignity common life and ordinary opportunities. Boston: Benjamin 
Sanborn Co. Price, $1.00. 


THE First Book Olive Thorne Miller. The name the author 
guarantee the character and value thisvolume. Itisan attempt 
done the fascinating style master English and real bird-lover, 
interest young children bird life. has grown out the writer’s experience 
talking the subject with children, especially the kindergarten and lower 
primary grades. teaches the child love and respect the living bird. The 
book beautifully illustrated with life-like cuts many common birds. 
wish that the text were more closely related the illustrations. think 
few words description connection with each picture aid the little 
folks identifving the living specimens the woods and fields. Many inter- 
esting anecdotes bird life are narrated. The book will useful, and makes 
excellent supplementary reading. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. Price, $1.00. 


Century ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. November, 
April, 1899. The bound volumes THe MAGAZINE are always 
sumptuous, comprehensive, reflective the life the world, and especially 
the nation. The present volume unusually important because the stirring 
events and marvelous progress the period time therein chronicled. The 
War papers, such leaders Sampson, Shafter, Greene and Hobson, the 
social progress noted the writings Jacob Riis, George Waring, etc., 
together with the accounts discovery and invention, adventure, travel, poetry, 
and every other human enterprise, make this marvelous compendium in- 
struction and entertainment; mirror which reflected the unparalleled prog- 
ress the race the brief period half year. This volume will read and 
reread multitudes people, and preserved for reference and reflection. 
richly illustrated, and bound the rich old-gold covers and gilt top uniform 
with previous volumes the series. New York: The Century Co. Price, $3.00. 


PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. Charles James, M.A. American edition. 
Edited John Craig. This book will manifest service the cause 
agriculture. teaches the science distinct from the art, laying down the 
great principles underlying the subject, knowledge which should 
possessed all who cultivate the soil raise stock. Indeed, the author goes 
further, and suggests that this science, which the foundation the pros- 
perity the country, should taught our public schools, and every edu- 
cated person should given fair knowledge its principles. book could 
better text-book for this purpose than the volume under notice. The 
great principles are clearly grasped, and set forth insimple language. The chap- 
ters cover such topics the plant, the soil, field crops, garden, orchard and 
vineyard crops, live stock, bees, birds, forestry, roads and the rural home. 
interesting book throughout, and should studied every and 
read everyone. New York: Appleton Co. Price, cents. 


which will eagerly read many. Mr. Quick, while living, exercised 
powerful influence educational circles, not only England, but also this 
country, and his best thoughts, culled from forty notebooks which are packed 
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this volume, along with much interesting matter touching his life, which opened 
London, Sept. 20, 1831, will prove very instructive all who desire 
broader outlook educational problems. best known the author 
Educational but was careful observer, and put down 
his notebooks great many wise thoughts great variety subjects, 
which show him clear, modest, independent thinker. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Price, $1.50. 


Arthur Stanwood Pier, vigorous, readable story 
the Harvard Summer School.” The chief characters are young instructor, 
named Palatine, quiet, refined young lady, Marion Carleton, with whom 
finally falls love, and two crude young Westerners, Jessie Deagle and George 
Gorch, her lover. The pert, rude aggressiveness the self-willed Western girl, 
and the morose her lover, who considers himself poet and 
genius, and condemns savagely the easy assumption and dudish ways their 
young instructor, are keenly and trenchantly set forth. The book well worth 
reading students, for teaches some valuable lessons, and taps not few 
the foibles and blunders youth. Boston: Small, Maynard Co. Price, 
$1.25. 

have received the second edition, revised and enlarged, PRIMER 
THE CALCULUS, Sherman Gould. this edition number errors are 
corrected and additional chapter added. The book nowa thoroughly 
satisfactory primer the subject the calculus. New York: Van Nostrand 
& Co. 

Appleton’s Home Reading Books. Here book which will greatly interest 
the boys. covers the years 1861-1898, telling the story the chief events, 
and bringing out their significance, that young readers will clearly under- 
opens with full, vivid account the Monitor, and how she 
fought the Merrimac. sets forth Farragut’s achievements and Cushing’s 
brave deed. Only, speaking the latter, the author falls into the mistake 
saying that were drowned,” which the only living survivor denies. The 
book closes with thrilling accounts the great deeds Dewey and his heroes 
Manila, and Schley and Sampson and their brave men Santiago. Dr. 
Wm. Harris opens the book with eight valuable pages introduction 
systematic home reading and assimilating what learn from books. New 
York: Appleton Co. Price, cents. 


PERIODICALS. 


Articles especially interesting educators are found the summer numbers the monthly 
magazines follows: The Forum for July, Hon, Truxton Beale writes White Race 
and the and the same number Council treats The Future the Negro.” 
The North American Review for August there valuable paper Paramount 
Power the Hon, John Barrett, formerly United States Minister Siam.— The 
Coming Age for August, Prof. Dolbear discusses the results discoveries the telescope, 
spectroscope and microscope, under the taking title, ‘“‘ The Kind of Universe We Live In.” 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has strong story aimed against the practice vivisection, the 
August Atlantic Monthly. The International Journal of Ethics has an excellent article in the 
July number the important subject the the Young Sexual Knowledge,” 
Professor Lyttelton, Hertford, England. The School Journal Kellogg Com- 
pany, Y.) has just celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. heartily congratulate them. 
Art Study Pictures semi-monthly publication giving reproductions famous art works 


for clubs and schools; 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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